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PROBLEMS FACED BY TEACHERS 


PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
Editor's note: An aspect of teacher training that has come in for much 
uttention during very recent years is the mental health and adjustment of 
he teachers. The author presents a survey of some of the personal 


professional problems considered important by 98 teachers in service. 


IT WOULD seem to go without saying that to be an effective teacher 
one must be happy, contented, and secure.1 The woman who is distraught, 
worried, anxious, restless, or discontented cannot have the poise, the 
serenity, or the self-possession which is necessary for good teaching./ The 

estion of what makes a teacher effective is not wholly or even mainly 


a question of professional preparation, knowledge of subject matter, or 


skill in techniques of teaching. One can have all of these and yet fail as a 
teacher if personal problems interfere, for teaching is not merely a mechani- 
cal and routine procedure. One who teaches gives his entire self to the 
task. It is not merely the voice and information that the teacher possesses 
which teaches, it is his whole personality which has an impact on the 
hild’s development. 

In order to find out what problems beset teachers which serve to 
interfere with their efficiency the members of a summer class in mental 
hygiene were asked near the close of the session to write freely concerning 
the personal problems which they faced the preceding year. The following 
directions were distributed in mimeographed form to serve as a guide: 

Write 5 to 10 or more pages on “Present Problems”. Make this a 
personal document in which you discuss the problems which you met per- 

*L. W. Goldrich, “Influence of Teacher Personality upon Pupil Adjustment,” 

ton, LVII (January, 1937), 257-263 

S. R. Laycock, “Teacher's Influence on the Mental Health of Pupils,” School, 
XXVI (November, 1937), 191-195. 
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sonally during the past year and what you were able to do about them 
If possible, insofar as the problem in part represents your own personal 
limitations, attempt to trace your difficulty back to specific experiences or 
the general situation of your childhood. 

Discuss any problems that you have had to face during the past year 
such 


Economic problems 
Problems in connection with your work 
Difficulties with pupils 
Difficulties with colleagues 
Difficulties with superiors 
Professional problems 
Tenure 
Retirement 
Community restrictions 
Professional advancement 
Problems in connection with residence and living accommodations 
Recreational problems 
Social problems 
Problems in connection with securing a position 
Problems in connection with education and study 
Problems of health and physical well-being 
Marriage and family problems 
Personal problems 


In addition to these mimeographed directions the writer gave further 
instructions in class. He suggested that each member set aside one evening 
in which to write the paper and that each write just as the thoughts came 
without too much planning or organization. One member of the class 
commented somewhat humorously on this suggestion in the opening para- 

iph of her paper as follows: 


‘It's a pretty serious thing, in my opinion, to invite a woman to talk 
about herself. And when you tell her not to bother organizing it, you're 
simply inviting disaster. Years of parental training, enforced by personal 
experience and brought to the full flower by the late offering of Mr. Dale 
Carnegie, have drilled into me the fact that talking about myself is not a 
socially acceptable practice. In laying aside the inhibitions of years I may 
let fly with a verbal barrage that will frighten even a psychoanalyst. On the 
other hand, I may emulate the example of a ten-year-old boy I know who 
was ordered, as a relief from some obscure ailment, to eat a candy bar 
each day. At the end of the third week no amount of persuasion could 
induce him to swallow a bite.” 
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PROBLEMS FACED BY TEACHERS 


In addition, the class was promised that no one would read the papers 


except the instructor, not even the course assistant, so that each individual 


Bcould discuss the problems that he faced with entire frankness. The papers 


were actually written with a frankness that still leaves the writer 


Bsomewhat aghast. 


CO ant ia a ER <A 


The order of suggestions given on the mimeographed sheet should be 
noted carefully. These topics which were included were selected on the 
basis of previous studies and discussions of teachers’ problems.? These re- 
lated, in the main, to matters of tenure, professional relationships, living 
conditions, recreation, community acceptance and the like—areas which 


s touch the teacher in her official capacity. The professional problems were 


purposely placed first on the list so that the invitation to discuss “present 
problems” need not assume a too forbidding personal nature. Then, some- 
what as an afterthought, topics relating to health, marriage, family and the 
more personal matters were added at the end of the list. 

To the writer's surprise, these personal problems quite overshadowed 

others. Some papers plunged at the outset into a discussion of very 
personal and intimate problems and disregarded problems of a professional 
nature altogether. Indeed, it is the writer's hunch, that professional prob- 
lems actually have an importance less than their order on the accompanying 
outline would indicate and the personal problems a greater importance. 
Many persons with more orderly and systematic minds thought they must 
discuss their problems as suggested by the list given to them in the order 
in which they occurred. And then there were those who found it necessary 
to introduce their papers with mention of professional and impersonal 
problems out of natural reticence toward revealing themselves on paper 


* Several studies in which inventories of problems faced by teachers have 


ppeared in recent years based upon check lists and questionnaires. There is un 
ubtedly a bias in these studies in that the checklist reflects in the first place the 
problems in which the experimenter was interested; or the study was carried out 
nder auspices which would call only for answers relating to problems of a 

tessional nature 
W. H. Burton, “The Teacher’s Morale as an Important Factor in Teaching 


Success,” California Journal of Elementary Education, VI (May, 1938), 218-226 
J. G. Merrill, “Professional Adjustments of Beginning Elementary Teachers, 
California Journal of Elementary Education, VIII (May, 1940), 201-210 


Ninth Yearbook of the Department of Classroom Teachers of the National 
Education Association, Fit to Teach (1938), Chap. IV, 75-102 

M. Phillips. “Some Problems of Adjustment in the Early Years of a Teacher's 
Life,” British Journal of Educational Psychology, 11 (November, 1932), 237-256 
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and to a person who was more or less of a stranger. It was interesting t 
see how they slid into a discussion of personal problems when the oppor 
tunity presented itself and how much more gusto and feeling they put 
into this part of the discussion. 

It was also surprising to find that the personal element penetrated al 
the professional problems. Difficulties with colleagues, instead of relating 
to disputes over professional matters, were antagonisms of a highly per 
sonal nature. Difficulties with superior officers were also highly personal 
such as chafing against unfeeling tyranny or annoyance at one’s own sub 
missiveness to authority. Shyness and feelings of inferiority with respect t 
those in authority were also prominent. Likewise, difficulties with pupil 
were not concerned with problems of learning and study but rather the 
more intense feelings over disciplinary difficulties and personal antipathies 
and antagonisms with pupils. Problems related to residence and living 
conditions did not deal so much with the pleasantness of the room, the 
sanitary arrangements, the bounty of the table set, as the cordiality of the 
landlady and the extent to which the person was made to feel at home 
Dissatisfaction over living conditions usually was related to difficulties in 
getting along with people. There were genuine grievances over problems 
of professional advancement and the desire to earn more money, but it was 
not anticipated how often the desire to change one’s position would be 
related to a disappointment in love and the need to seek new friendships 
in a new situation. Even the desire for advancement was not an abstract 
and isolated ambition but was related to sibling rivalry, or the need to 
provide better support for family or relatives, or to hold one’s own in the 
race for competing friendships. 


PROBLEMS FACED BY TEACHERS 


I. Family Relationships 1 J. Mother-in-law 
16 A. Mother l K. Father in-law 
e B. Family in general I L. Outsider in family 
3 C. Sister 
D. Aunt - 
3 E. Father II. Love Life 
F. Brother 26 A. Marriage, love af 
2 G. Grandmother fairs, going out 
2 H. Nephew and niece with men 
2 I. Minister 3 B. Wanting children 
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Wanting a home 


D. Sex problems 


Jealousy in love 


Love with a mar 
ried man 


Divorce 


] 


Ill. Feelings of inadequacy 
< | 


inferiority 


Feelings of inferi 
ority 

Feeling inadequate 
Self-consciousness 


Actual 
about shelter 


insecurity 
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Miscellaneous 
Overweight 
Operation 


High 


blood pres 


lties with te ching 


Discipline problems 
Teaching problems 
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Feeling of failure 
with pupil 
Annoyed by certain 
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Necessity of label 
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school records 
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VI 


XI 
XII 


XI 


XIV 


XV 
XVI 


Financial problem 


Difficulty in making so- 


cial contacts—introverted 


Difficulties with 


officers 


superior 
A. Antagonism toward 
superior 
B. Wanting 
from superior 


praise 


C. Acquiescence to su- 
periors 

D. Conflict of loyalties 
with superior 

E. Paranoic attitude 
toward superior 

F. Indifferent and in- 


effective superior 


Problems relating to po- 


sition 
Aggressive tendencies 


Difficulty with colleagues 


Death 
A. of husband 
B of father 


C. of mother 
D. of sister 


E. of others 


Miscellaneous personal 


limitations 


Problems connected with 


graduate and summer 
study 


Living accommodations 


Tenure 


Denial of pleasures 
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8 XVIII. Heavy load 3 XXXIII. Jealousy 
7 XIX. Exhausted—tired 3 XXXIV. Community restrictions 
. ry 3 XXXV. Inadequate teaching cond 

XX. Problems concerning sons —" ———— 

1 daugl tions 
ind daughters 
2 XXXVI. Religious and philosophi 

6 XXI. Sensitive 


cal conflicts 
XXII. Permits other persons to 2 XXXVII. Opprobrium of being a 


impose on time teacher 
5 XXIII. Nervous and tense 2 XXXVIII. Guilt 
5 XXIV. Worrying 2 XXXIX. Securing adequate service 
5 XXV. Writing this assignment 2 XL. Gossip 
5 XXVI. Difficulties of an admin 2 XLI. Influencing conditions 
istrator 2 XLII. Wife's or husband's 
XXVII. Recreation problems 
5 XXVIII. Budgeting time 1 XLII. Desire for independence 
4 XXIX. Need for love, approval, l XLIV. Ambitions 
iffection 1 XLV. School too rigid and auto 
4 XXX. Racial discrimination cratic 
{ XX XI. Appearance, voice, stature, 1 XLVI. Finding something to do 
thing to meet intellectual needs 
3 XX XII. Conscientiousness 1 XLVII. Let down by a friend 


An inspection of the tabulation ‘of these problems shows that family 
relationships and love-life are the areas in which the greatest tension resides 
These teachers are faced with strong conflicts of loyalty between allegiance 
to their families and toward new attachments which they are attempting 
to form. In 16 out of the 94 papers, there was a clear-cut problem of rela- 
tion to the mother. These teachers, for the most part women, were strongly 
tied to their mothers. Ambivalence was clearly evident—while the love and 
loyalty was strong there was also smoldering resentment, bordering on actual 
hostility. In many instances there was the problem of living with the 
mother or family, in some cases with a sigh for independence, in others 
with resignation and acceptance. In not a few the mother seemed to at- 
tempt to dominate her daughter's life and there were strong conflicts of 
conscience on the one hand toward devotion and submission to the mother’s 
wishes, and, on the other hand, a wish to live an independent life. Some- 
times this conflict was with a mother-substitute—an aunt or a grandmother 


and in these cases the hostility was not so veiled. Relationships with a 
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ter came in also as a source of anxiety, in some cases devotion being 
paramount, in others rivalry and jealousy. It is interesting that problems 
c ncerning male members of the family—father or brother—occurred less 
frequently than with the female. Problems with more distant relatives 
1ieces and nephews, cousins, and in-laws—were mentioned with much less 


requency. 

Quite in keeping with these problems relating to members of one’s 
family are those problems relating to son or daughter which occurred seven 
mes among the few in the class who were married and had children. Here 
the problems seemed to involve responsibility on the part of the parent 
ind feelings of guilt and failure because the children did not measure up 
in all ways to the standards held and expectations set for them. One has 
the feeling, however, that there is no essential difference, psychologically 
speaking, between the problems relating to one’s parents and other older 
relatives and those relating to the children. In both instances there were 
mflicts over love and difficulty in accepting the others as they are. One 
feels, in addition, that parents tend to project on to their children their 


own doubts and confusions about moral standards. 


Alongside the problems connected with family are those related to 
he death of a beloved one. The order of concern here is reversed. Death 


of a husband or father creates the greatest shock and raises the most serious 


problems. Five individuals mentioned the difficulty in adjusting to death 
f the father while only one referred to the death of the mother. In every 


case the great loss and void is referred to and the necessity of readjusting 
to the separation, loss of companionship, loss of support and protection, 
and personal affectional loss. Time alone seems necessary to heal the 


wounds. But it is a matter for comment that even after four or five years 
when apparently all other adjustments have been made, this loss through 
death still looms large as a traumatic event, and one cannot help but feel 
that this, too, enters the category as one of those events in life which has 
its Own positive meaning however much it is surrounded by grief and guilt. 


Problems relating to love-life were mentioned with high frequency, 


much more often than might be expected in a set of papers submitted as a 


ass exercise on a topic so highly emotionalized and personal. This is only 


testimony to the strength of feeling in this area. Indeed, the writer feels 


iat these figures do not reveal the actual strength of this problem. There 
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were vague allusions to the friendlessness of the community, need for ap- 
proval, and general restlessness which one can interpret as being related 
to an unsatisfied love-life. The number of times that nervousness, tension, 
and exhaustion are mentioned also point to unsatisfied love needs. In addi- 
tion, natural reticence prevented some from even approaching the problem. 


Anyone reading these papers must be struck with the number of 
failures in love affairs, coupled with the intense unsatisfied need for some 
sort of love experience. This discrepancy between need and success in love 
will be commented on and an attempt at explanation will be furnished in 
a later paper. At this point it will be sufficient to say that the failures come 
so regularly that they seem to go beyond the category of accident, fate, bad 
luck, or misfortune. Indeed, one gets the impression that there are positive 
forces which actually prevent the consummation of a satisfying and en- 
during love. We already have a suggestion of the explanation of this state 
of affairs in the conflict of loyalties between parents and new love 
relationships. 


The writer is of the opinion that this failure to work out a satisfactory 
love-life seriously conditions the work of vast numbers of teachers in this 
country and helps to explain the stereotype of the teacher as being stiff, 
cranky, rigid, and unfeeling. Some teachers apparently have sublimated this 
need through their teaching but numbers of them have not. Indeed, just 
such statements as the following by the very fact that they raise the query 
show that they have not by any means succeeded in quenching the fire and 
that it is ready to spring into being at the least suggestion of hope. 


As one writes: “I am sorry if I must disappoint you in the expectation 
of the confession of some deep emotional disturbance. I get a goodly share 
of satisfactions. In mastery, from knowing that I am doing a good job well, 
from managing successfully an estate, from being the head of a household, 
from paying an income tax, from owning an automobile, from success in 
school work, from living in the best part of town, from owning our own 
house, from wearing good clothes, from coming to ...---.--- University 
in the summer. In security, from having a job, from getting estate money, 
from having two sisters live with me, from having friends, from having 
two brothers and a sister and their families to give my affection to, from 
belonging to the _........--- Club, from being president of the ~..---- 
Club, from being a director of the --..-------- and chairman of its 
Public Affairs Committee, from teaching a church school class, from be- 
longing to several professional organizations. I get affection from my 
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family and give them affection in return; I have friends of both sexes. I 
have no feeling of need for sex per se. All of my sex desires seem to have 
themselves somewhere en route, or sublimated themselves beyond recog- 
wn. If these desires are in my subconscious mind, they lie so deep that 


7 even in sleep they are not resurrected.” 







However. the very fact that this statement is made belies the fact that 


8 
s se desires are not extinguished so completely as is claimed. And later 
S in the paper they reappear in undisguised statements, for instance: 


I like to teach school but I don’t think that school teaching satisfies 
ny deep sex need. I never miss school teaching when I am doing other 
interesting things. School teaching gives me a feeling of being worthwhile.” 


As will be pointed out later, the problem is not so simple that it can 
solved by a little social manipulation. The roots of the problem go back 
to the characters formed in childhood. In part, these women have selected 
: g because it promises to furnish one way, however partial it may be, 
ut of the dilemma. 
Another group of problems frequently mentioned are those coming 
under the general heading of feelings of inferiority. It is, indeed, surprising 
how widespread and intense these feelings are and how much mental suf- 
fering they occasion. Linked with these are the feelings of social with- 
lrawnness and introversion. Much of the time these feelings are related 
inadequacy, lack of confidence in one’s own abilities, feelings of failure 
1 the like. These feelings will be analyzed in a later paper. Without 
ing able at this time to supply all the evidence the writer believes that 

these feelings of inferiority and the failure in working out satisfactory love 
tionships are different aspects of the same problem—the problem of 
ing a single woman, and hence an inadequate woman in present day 

society. When these feelings of inferiority are found in men they fre- 
ntly are outgrowths of anxiety over being inadequate as men. 

A third group of intensely personal problems relating to health also 
ome high on the frequency list. No doubt much of this worry is genuine 
yncern over bodily weakness or infirmity. But there is also some suspicion 

that these worries over health are a “conversion’’ into physical symptoms of 
inxieties already discussed. After all, to have one’s thwarted love-life con 
tinually before one is altogether too painful and failure in it is unbearable 


But to have physical disabilities is quite reputable. There seems to be a 
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reality and necessity about the physical that there does not seem to inhere 
in the psychological, so that when one suffers from a physical complaint 
he apparently is absolved from responsibility. 

There are a number of other items coming further down on the list 
of problems which relate to anxiety but in a more general way. Among 
them may be mentioned being exhausted, tired, nervous and tense, aggres- 
sive, worrying, sensitive, having need for love, approval, and affection; 
concern over appearance, voice, clothing, stature; conscientious, jealous, 
guilty, and a variety of miscellaneous personal limitations. All these describe 
with variation an underlying anxiety, dissatisfaction with oneself, and guilt 
over failure to live up to one’s own expectations and standards. 


The comment already has been made that professional problems were 
secondary to personal problems even though they usually were the first to 
be discussed in the paper. Also the point has been made that even the 
professional problems seem to lose their professional nature on close in- 
spection and seem more to be related to the more immediate personal con- 
cerns of an individual. School administration is not so much the ordering 
and arrangement of materials, equipment, schedules, and programs as it is 
in dealing successfully with individuals. A teacher's most immediate pro- 
fessional problems have to do with her teaching. But here again the prob- 
lems are not those of materials, programs, and schedules, but concern over 
relationships with boys and girls. Discipline problems arise several times 
more frequently than problems relating to the teaching process. To be a 
good teacher one must, first of all, be a good applied psychologist and 
teacher training should place first emphasis on the psychology of personal 
relationships and the psychology of adjustment. 


Second in order comes conflicts with superior officers—principals, su- 
pervisors, and superintendents. In each of these there seemed to be smolder- 
ing antagonisms kept subdued by fear. Usually the administrator is thought 
to be autocratic, arbitrary, dictatorial and there is resentment against taking 
orders. One can readily see this to be a displacement of earlier resentment 
of parental authority. There seems to be an unfulfilled longing for recogni- 
tion and praise from those above. Principals have much to learn about 
their jobs. I imagine one chooses to go into administrative work in part so 
that he can order and direct. But success as an administrator will come most 
surely to those who can recognize, admire, give praise to, and encourage 
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those who are below them. Only in this way will the greatest results in 
loyalty and devotion be secured. 

Difficulties with colleagues come last in this group relating to pro- 
fessional relationships. Usually these conflicts concern rivalries and 
jealousies as though the school were just a repetition of the family situation 
and rivalries with fellow teachers carried on the sibling rivalries within 
the family. 

Following these problems which relate to matters of a personal nature, 
there are the more impersonal professional problems. First on the list are 
those problems relating to the kind of job one holds and efforts to secure 
1 better job with improved opportunities and increased pay. Methods of 
going about getting a new position seemed most hit-or-miss from the ac- 
counts given. In many cases girls seemingly had to depend on personal 
icquaintance. Naturally many were registered with teachers’ agencies or 
with the employment offices connected with the institutions in which they 
received their last training. These methods of helping teachers to make 
desired shifts in employment could be vastly improved with a little 
o-ordination and would result in a reduction of considerable strain and 
tension. 

Tenure seemed to be a real threat to at least eight teachers. In large 
organizations there is the same lack of responsibility to the person that 
characterizes modern industrial society. In smaller school systems the teacher 
becomes personally known and respected, and her job becomes hers by right 
of office. But this same teacher in a larger system becomes a pawn to be 
shuffled about and hired or fired according to the whim of a superintendent 
who is something of an absentee overlord. Unfortunately this abuse can 
only be corrected by legislation in the form of tenure laws which carry with 
them other defects from teachers who abuse the tenure granted to them. 


A number of professional problems related to graduate and summer 
school study. These problems were named as frequently as they were, in 
part, because the trials of summer school were so close at hand. Also these 
problems probably received an exaggerated importance for this group of 
teachers because they had chosen to go on with graduate study. However 
that may be, the self-punishment which was inflicted in the form of gradu- 
ate study was a sign of the dissatisfaction and restlessness with their present 
position and the desire to better themselves financially and professionally. 
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But in so many cases this was dimly related to the need to shake off old 
family ties or disappointing love relationships and seek in this roundabout 
way for new personal associations. 

Then there were a number of minor concerns and irritations connected 
with one’s work. Several complained of heavy teaching schedules or extra 
tasks unfairly assigned. Several mentioned their own lack of backbone in 
permitting other people to encroach on their time. Along this same line 
were the complaints about there not being enough hours in the day and the 
necessity for careful budgeting of one’s time. Some had inadequate teach- 
ing conditions—poor light, heat which was too hot or too cold, poor ven- 
tilation, not enough privacy, limited equipment. Some complained because 
they had to teach slow classes or classes coming from underprivileged 
areas. Then there were complaints that the school was too rigid and auto- 
cratic, or things were allowed to run without an administrator who paid 
enough attention to order and system. 


Finally there were a number of lesser miscellaneous problems. Per- 
haps finances are not a minor problem. A considerable number in the 
class were genuinely concerned over low salary and the ever-pressing desire 
for more money not only to set a better living standard themselves, but 
often to help out some member of the family. Living accommodations have 
already been commented on and do constitute a real problem to teachers in 
many connections. Securing suitable recreation was never solved satisfac- 
torily by some. There was genuine complaint concerning the oft-repeated 
community restrictions placed on a teacher. One teacher expressed it as 
follows: 


“I did not fully realize before going to this community just how much 
a teacher in a small community is placed upon a pedestal. Their outside 
hours, in a sense, are not really free. They have many restrictions placed 
upon them. Although their hours for coming and going are not defnitely 
limited, if teachers stay out later than 12 o'clock and have too frequent 
“dates”, or are seen smoking in public they are criticized and reported to 
the principal and board.” 


In such a situation teachers have great difficulty in leading normal and 
sane lives. However, one gets other points of view with regard to recrea- 
tion. One teacher tells of staying in her room evening after evening to 
prepare the work of the next day: 
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“My work, which was new to me, ms * me so busy for the first part 
of the year that I really did not miss the lack of social life. However, by 
Christmas time I was beginning to feel distinctly dissatisfied with the life 
| was living. The only friends I had made were faculty members and all 
f my time out of school was spent in my room working on the next day’s 
preparation or ‘talking shop’ with the other teacher in the house . . . Our 
ndlady became no more friendly and we finally decided to move. This 
ne we moved to a house where three other teachers were living and the 
owners of the house were most friendly, gracious people. My whole way 
of — seemed to change with this move. I gave up most of the studying 
t night, which I realize now was not necessary, but merely a compensation 
yr something more interesting to do, joined a church group and badminton 

| riding club made of teachers.” 


riding 










lo many, recreation is just another name for mingling in mixed groups 

= where there is an opportunity for companionship and that ever elusive 
romance 

Racial discrimination reared its ugly head several times to cast its evil 

ight over the free exercise of normal interests. I did not feel that even 

ial discrimination was all on the debit side, however. One teacher, for 

nee, told of taking part in a campaign for racial equality between 

egroes and whites in the use of school and playground equipment, and it 

ms certain that her participation in this endeavor was a source of satis- 

tion to her and a valuable sublimation of tendencies which could have 


oe vee 


f had a much less socially useful expression. 
Two individuals struggled with their outlooks and viewpoints during 
= the year. One middle-aged lady wrestled with the conflict between the 
| standards of conduct with which she was brought up and those which 
to be acceptable in presentday society. The fact that she could write 
out this conflict as objectively as she did was some evidence that she had 


ott + eta 


de some progress in adjusting to it. Another individual who had had to 
ice a bereavement found that her faith in God had been undermined with 
of the insecurity which this carries with 
Some of these problems were social and some were personal and most 
them partook of both characteristics. Thete is no doubt but that a sensi- 


# tive society could add to the security of its teachers by certain simple re- 


rms. Most of these changes are readily evident: better training, better 
vorking conditions, better trained administrators, increased tenure, higher 
level, a more liberal community attitude. But attention to these mat- 
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ters would still leave untouched probably the larger share of problems teach- 
ers face. There are the problems of personality, the problems that these 
women bring with them to teaching from the experiences of infancy, child- 
hood, and adolescence. No amount of social reform can touch these prob- 
lems as they lie locked in the personality. Aid can be found here only in 
mental hygiene and in skillful personal counseling. Some of this can be 
accomplished by means of courses and counseling during the period of 
teacher training. Some of it can be given by in-service courses, readings, 
and counseling to teachers in service. Probably the most effective antidote 
for problems of a personal nature which beset teachers is the presence of a 
strong and healthy administrator who, by his own presence and influence, 
can make his school a happy family and can lend his support, encourage- 
ment, and acceptance to every teacher under him. In such an atmosphere 
the problems of the staff have the best chance of lying dormant or of 
finding a satisfactory solution. 
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A STUDY OF THE JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE TEST 


ARTHUR E. TRAXLER 


Editor's note: In recent years there have been attempts to supplement 
the commonly employed psychological examination with a test of a more 
analytical character to be employed for guidance purposes. The author 
presents a study of such an instrument. 


INTRODUCTION 


IN THE measurement of academic aptitude, there has recently been a 
trend away from the gross total score and IQ of the earlier intelligence tests 
and toward the obtaining of scores that are, to some extent, analytical and 
that provide an objective basis for the educational guidance of students, at 
least within broad areas. This is true both of tests that emanate from the 
proponents of factor analysis and of tests growing out of a reasoned analysis 
resulting from the practical exigencies faced by those persons in the schools 
who are dealing directly with young people. Thus, within the space of a 
very few years there have been made available from widely different sources 
such tests as the California Test of Mental Maturity, which yields a language 
IQ and a non-language IQ; the 1938, 1939 and 1940 editions of the Amer 
ican Council Psychological Examination, which provide L-Scores, or 
linguistic scores, and Q-Scores, or quantitative scores; the Thurstone Tests 
for Primary Mental Abilities, from which scores on seven mental factors are 
obtained ; the Scholastic Aptitude Test of the College Entrance Examination 
Board, some forms of which measure verbal ability and mathematical abil 
ity; and finally, the Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test of the Secondary Educa 
tion Board which, like the senior test after which it was fashioned, yields 


verbal and numerical scores. 


The last-named test is of special interest to administrators, teachers, 


and counselors at the junior high school level, both because of the great 
care that has been used in constructing the test and because it is designed 
particularly for the junior high school grades. It is intended for use in 
Grades VII, VIII, and IX of independent schools and Grades VIII, IX, and 


X of public schools 
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JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE TEST 


BACKGROUND AND NATURE OF THE TEST'* 


For some years there has been an awareness of the need for a test of 
ademic aptitude that would serve somewhat the same functions in selection 


and placement of pupils at the Junior high school level that the Scholastic 


HAptitude Test of the College Entrance Examination Board serves at the end 
of the secondary school. With a view to meeting this need, the Secondary 
Education Board through its Bureau of Research, began in 1934 to make 
plans for a Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test. In cooperation with members 
the staff of the College Entrance Examination Board and with the financial 


fy 
c-4 - ~ . - . . . 
assistance of the Carnegie Corporation, the Bureau of Research carried on 
experimental work in constructing a test of this kind during 1936, 1937, 
Box} § 
and 1938. Three experimental forms, known as Forms A, B, and C, were 


issued in the years 1936, 1937, and 1938, respectively, and were given to 


pages 


several thousand pupils in Grades VII, VIII, and IX. Form D, which was 
= made available in 1939 and was the first form released for regular use, con- 


rely of items that had been validated by pretesting. Two later 


rms, known as Forms E and F, are also made up of items that have been 


58S) 


pretested as a result of a continuous program of research. 
The test consists of a verbal part containing five subtests and a numerical 
® part containing three subtests. In addition, there is an experimental section 


which is not included in the pupil's score but is used as one basis of research 


® for the production of new forms of the test. Each pupil who is to take the 


sin advance of the examination and is permitted to work through it at his 
sure and to raise questions about the nature of any of the subtests. 

The time for administering the Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test is 100 

ites, including rest periods. The administration is on a secret basis and 

| materials, used and unused, must be returned to the Educational Records 

Bureau, the distributor of the test, as soon as possible after the tests are 

ven. The Bureau scores the tests and sends the results to the school, 

ther with an interpretative report.? 


‘A more detailed description of the test is contained in a booklet entitled 
r Scholastic Aptitude Test,” which is published by the Secondary Education 
und distributed by the Educational Records Bureau 
[he cost of the testing materials and complete service is $1.00 a pupil. This 

irge is intended to cover the cost of continuous research which the Secondary 
Education Board is carrying on with the test, as well as expenses of scoring and 


ting 
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X 


[he results of the Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test are reported in terms 

: of a certain type of derived score or converted score, rather than in terms 
of raw scores. The basic group used by the Secondary Education Board in 

working out the converted scores for Form C consisted of 1,500 pupils, 50 


from each of Grades VII, VIII, and IX. The distributions of the raw scores 


made by this group on the different parts of the test were first changed t 
distributions with means of 25 and standard deviations of 5. The sum of 
the converted scores on the five verbal parts was found, and also the sum 
of the converted scores on the three numerical parts. The scores thus obtaine 
were reconverted into distributions with means of 500 and standard devia 
tions of 100. The converted scores for Form D, which was used in th 
spring of 1939, were obtained by equating Forms C and D before th 
testing program was begun 

THE NATURE OF THIS REPORT? 

The purpose of the present article is to provide some information con 
cerning the reliability of the Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test, its validity 
suggested by correlations with other tests of academic aptitude, and its prog 
f ic value as indicated by correlations with achievement tests and school 
marks. The data are not extensive enough to be conclusive, but it is hoped 
that they will be of some assistance in appraising and using this new test 

Most of the data are based on the scores of pupils in a public junior 
high school in a suburban community. Data from several independent 
schools are used in the section on the relationship of the Junior Scholastt 
Aptitude Test to achievement and to school marks. Except where indicate 
no correlation includes scores from more than one grade level and none of 
the correlations except the ones in which the achievement test scores are used 
includes results from more than one school. In order to keep the article from 
becoming too long, it was necessary in certain instances to use median cor 
relations rather than all the correlations that were available. More detailed 

data are given in one of the recent publications of the Educational Record 
B 
A Testing Prograr Independent S s and Supp! 
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RELIABILITY OF THE TEST 

Data on the reliability of the verbal total and the numerical total are 
shown in Table I. The medians of the correlations between Form C and D 
are based on separate correlations of the scores of the pupils in Grades VII, 
VIII, and IX of a public school. The Spearman—Brown odd-even correlations 
are based on a random sample of 384 test booklets of pupils in Grades VII 
and VIII of independent schools. 

TABLE I 

RELIABILITY OF VERBAL AND NUMERICAL SCORES 








Verbal Numerical 
Total Total 
Median of three correlations between Forms C and D_-.. | .874 .824 
Spearman-Brown odd-even correlation 968* .951* 
| 











* These correlations were made available by John M. Stalnaker of the College Entrance Examina- 
n Board. 


It will be observed that the correlations between Forms C and D are 
fairly high and that the odd-even correlations for the scores on Form D 
alone are very high. The reliability of the verbal total seems to be a little 
higher than that of the numerical total, which is to be expected in view of 
the fact that the verbal part includes five subtests and the numerical part 
just three subtests. The difference between the reliability coefficients based 
on the Spearman—Brown method and those resulting from the correlation of 
two different forms of the test is explained partly by the fact that a rate 
factor is involved and therefore the odd-even correlations are probably spuri- 
ously high. On the other hand, the true reliability of the test is no doubt 
somewhat higher than that indicated by the correlations for Forms C and D. 
When experimentation is being carried on with a test to improve each new 
form that is issued, exact comparability between successive forms is neither 
to be anticipated nor desired. Therefore, the correlations between the two 
forms seem as high as ome could expect at the present stage in the 


development of this new test. 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN VERBAL TOTAL AND NUMERICAL TOTAL 


There is reason to believe that any two types of academic aptitude 
score should have something in common, for observation indicates that 


aptitude in one field of study is related to some extent to aptitude in other 
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fields. Therefore, one would expect that significant positive correlation would 


exist between the verbal and numerical totals on the Junior Scholastic Apti- 


tude Test. On the other hand, if these two types of score were correlated as 


highly as two forms of the same type were correlated, doubt would arise 


concerning the validity of the separation of the test into two parts, for it 
would appear that the two parts were measuring approximately the same 
set of abilities. It seems desirable, therefore, to consider the correlations be- 
tween the verbal total and the numerical total. The median of seven correla 
tions, all but one of which were computed with the scores of pupils classified 


at a single grade level, was .586. The range of the correlations was from 


$70 to .631 

These correlations unquestionably show that there is considerable posi 
tive relationship between verbal ability and numerical ability as measured by 
the Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test. However, the correlations between the 
verbal totals and the numerical totals are decidedly lower than the reliability 
coefhcients for the verbal and numerical scores. 

The correlations between the verbal scores and numerical scores on the 
Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test agree well with the correlations between the 
Q-—Scores and L—Scores on the American Council Psychological Examination 
and those between the IQ for language factors and the IQ for non-language 
factors on the California Test of Mental Maturity. The median of five cor- 
relations for the L—Scores and Q—Scores on the American Council Psychologi- 
cal Examination is .533 and the median of five correlations for the language 
IQ and the non-language IQ on the California Test of Mental Maturity 
is .6O1. 

Since the correlations between the verbal total and the numerical total 
are significantly lower than the reliability coefficients and in agreement with 
the correlations between somewhat similar scores on other tests, it seems fair 
to conclude that the division of the test into a verbal section and a numerical 


section is warranted by the data 


CORRELATIONS WITH OTHER TESTS OF ACADEMIC APTITUDE 
AND WITH READING TESTS 


A few months before the Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test was ad- 
ministered to the pupils whose scores are used in this study, certain tests 
titude and reading ability had been administered to these 


correlations of the verbal scores and numerical scores with the 
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results of the Kuhlmann—Anderson Intelligence Test and the American 
Council Psychological Examination are shown in Table II. 

The correlations of the verbal total and the numerical total with 
Kuhlmann—Anderson mental age are remarkably similar at both the seventh- 
nd eighth-grade levels. They indicate that there is considerable positive 
relationship between each type of score and mental age on the Kuhimann- 
Anderson Test but that the agreement is not especially close. The fact that 
the correlations for the Kuhlmann—Anderson mental ages and the two types 
of score are of almost the same magnitude is not surprising, since the 
KuhImann—Anderson Test contains a large amount of both verbal and 
numerical material. 

As one would expect, the verbal total agrees more closely with the 
L-Score (or linguistic score) on the American Council Psychological Ex- 
amination than with the Q—Score (or quantitative score) on that examina- 
tion. The difference between the two correlations is statistically significant 
Again, as one would expect, the numerical total is much more closely cor- 
related with the Q—Score than with the L-—Score. The correlation with the 
L-Score is barely significant, while the one with the Q—Score is fairly high. 

The total score on the American Council Psychological Examination is 
considerably more highly correlated with the verbal total than with the 
numerical total. This is to be expected, for the American Council Psychologi- 
cal Examination is more heavily weighted with verbal material than numeri- 
cal material. It is also apparent that the correlation for the American 
Council total and the verbal total is slightly higher than the correlation be- 
tween the L—Score and the verbal total, although the difference is not 
statistically significant. 


TABLE II 


CORRELATIONS OF JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE TEST WITH OTHER 
TESTS OF ACADEMIC APTITUDE 


Verbal | Numerical 


Test | Grade Total Total 
| 
Kuhimann-Anderson: Mental Age | VII | .625 = .043 611 = .044 
Kuhlmann-Anderson: Mental Age ; Vill 656 = .037 | 648 = .038 
American Council Psychological: L-Score IX 745 = .030 266 = .063 
American Council Psychological: Q-Score Ix 522 = .050 654 = .039 
American Council Psychological: Total Score IX 776 = .027 .529 » .049 
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TABLE III 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SCORES ON JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE TEST 
AND SCORES ON TWo READING TESTS 


Number , 
Reading Tests Grade | of | Verbal Total Numerical Total 
Pupils r P.E >. E. 


Traxler Silent 1 107 | « .031 | BE 051 
= 4 ; 019 | .4! .054 


Iowa Silent 


Since reading tests are generally recognized as useful tests of verbal 
ability, it is logical to expect that the verbal scores on the Junior Scholastic 
Aptitude Test should be more closely related to reading ability than the 
numerical scores. Therefore, one way of examining the validity of this test 
is to correlate its scores with reading test scores. Correlations of verbal and 
numerical scores with total comprehension scores on the Traxler Silent Read 
ing Test and the Iowa Silent Reading Test are shown in Table III. Although 
there is significant positive correlation between numerical aptitude and read 
ing ability, it is apparent that in the case of both reading tests, the total 


comprehension scores are much more closely correlated with the verbal 


totals than with the numerical totals. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SCORES ON JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC APTITUDI 
TEST AND SCORES ON ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


One of the most important values of a scholastic aptitude test is its use 


in predicting achievement. Frequently, such a test is given to applicants for 


admission to a school for the purpose of selecting those who will probably 
succeed with the work and of providing the best possible placement for 
them in classes after they are admitted. It is obvious, therefore, that it is 
very desirable, in evaluating a new test of this kind, to know whether or not 
the results agree well with the results of achievement tests. Some evidence 
concerning the prognostic value of the Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test is 
furnished by the correlations in Table IV. 


Correlation with general achievement. The total score on the advanced 
battery of the Metropolitan Achievement Test is generally recognized as a 
eliable and reasonably valid measure of the general achievement of pupils 


near the end of the elementary school. It seems appropriate, therefore, to 
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TABLE IV 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SCORES ON JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE TEST 
AND ACHIEVEMENT TEST SCORES 


| Grade | Verb. Tot Num. Tot 

Metropolitan Achievement Total Vil | .900 + .017 674 = .04 
Metropolitan Achievement Total VII | 809 = .035 762 = .042 
Metropolitan English - 769 + .036 606 = .056 
Metropolitan English - - | Vill 795 = .037 692 = .052 
Metropolitan Average Arithmetic vil | 618+.055 | 803 = 032 
Metropolitan Average Arithmetic Vill | 721 = .048 858 = .026 
perative English IX 726 = .042 465 = .070 
verative Algebra 1X 156 = .120 . 798 = .046 


e the total score on this test as a criterion of general achievement in the 
mentary school subjects. 
The correlations between the verbal total and the Metropolitan total 
res, as shown in Table IV, are high. In fact, the correlation of these two 
ypes of score at the seventh-grade level is higher than any of the correla 
tions reported in Table I for Forms C and D of the Junior Scholastic 
\ptitude Test. The evidence indicates that the verbal total will predict 
tal achievement on the Metropolitan test about as well as is possible in 
ew of the fact that neither test is perfectly reliable. 
The numerical total is naturally somewhat less closely related to the 
Metropolitan total score than is the verbal total, for the Metropolitan test 
a whole contains more verbal than mathematical material. However, in 
Grade VIII the difference between the correlations of the verbal and numeri 
| scores with the Metropolitan total scores is so small that it lacks statistical 
gnificance. In both Grades VII and VIII, there is a fairly high correlation 
between the numerical totals and the Metropolitan totals. Therefore, one 
may conclude that the numerical score on the Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test, 
1s well as the verbal score, has considerable value for predicting general 
hievement in the upper grades of the elementary school. 


Correlation with achievement in English and algebra. A question that 


4he 


probably is fully as important as that of the relation of the scholastic apti 


€ scores to general achievement is concerned with the value of the verbal 
nd numerical scores for the prediction of achievement in particular subjects 


It is especially desirable to know the relationship of each type of score to 


chievement tests of English and mathematics. Evidence on this point is 
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provided in Table IV by the correlations of the Junior Scholastic Aptitude 
Test with the English and arithmetic parts of the Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment Test and with the Cooperative English Test and the Cooperative 


Algebra Test 

All three of the correlations between the verbal total and English are 
between .7 and .8. These correlations are fairly high. In fact, they are high 
enough to indicate that if both the English tests and the verbal part of the 
Junior Scholastic Aptitude Tests were perfectly reliable, the relationship 
would be very close 

As one would anticipate, the correlations of the verbal total with the 
Metropolitan arithmetic test tend to be somewhat lower than with the 
English part of the Metropolitan test, but the differences are not so great 
as might be expected. Obviously, verbal ability is significantly related to 
achievement in arithmetic. On the other hand, the scores on the verbal total 
are not significantly correlated with those on the Cooperative Algebra Test 
according to the present data. 

Both correlations for the numerical total and the arithmetic part of the 
Metropolitan test are above .800. The correlations of the numerical total 
with the English part of the Metropolitan test are considerably lower but they 
indicate that significant positive relationship exists between knowledge of 
English and score on the numerical part of the Junior Scholastic Aptitude 
Test. The correlation of the numerical total with the Cooperative English 
Test is also significant. It is not surprising that there is some association 
between the tendency to obtain high numerical scores and English achieve- 
ment, since it is obvious that one must have some knowledge of English in 
order to read and understand the problems in the numerical section of 
the test 

A striking contrast is furnished by the correlations of the verbal and 
numerical totals with the Cooperative Algebra Test, although the number 
of cases is too small to enable one to generalize. The correlation of th 
numerical total with the algebra scores is approximately .8 while that of 
the verbal total with these scores is less than .2. If this difference is sub 
stantiated when other data become available, there will be excellent addi 
tional evidence for the division of the Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test into 
the verbal and mathematical parts 

Another interesting aspect of the data in Table IV is that the correla- 


tion of the numerical total with the mathematics tests is consistently a little 
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higher than the correlation of the verbal total with the English tests. It 
appears that notwithstanding its slightly lower reliability, the numerical 
total may predict mathematical achievement somewhat more accurately than 
the verbal total predicts English achievement. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SCORES ON JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE 
TEST AND SCHOOL MARKS 


It is important to investigate the agreement between a new test of 
.cademic aptitude and school marks, for it is reasonable to believe that, in 
general, aptitude for school work and marks received by pupils in courses 
should be positively related. Any test of scholastic aptitude that seemed to 
have no correlation or negative correlation with marks probably would not 
be favorably received by school people. 

On the other hand, there are three important reasons why the positive 
correlation between academic aptitude scores and school marks usually is not 
very high. In the first place, a test of academic aptitude is not designed to 
measure achievement in any particular subject but is intended to show 
ibility in certain areas which are related to achievement in different subjects, 
but not perfectly related and not related in the same degree for all subjects. 
In the second place, it is known that teachers’ marks are not very reliable, 
particularly when they are based on the work of only part of a school year. 
The unreliability of marks of course lowers their correlation with all types 
of tests. In the third place, many factors that have little or no connection 
with aptitude help determine pupils’ marks. Among these are industry, inter- 
est in the subject, perseverance, promptness, cooperativeness, sense of re- 
sponsibility, and many other personality traits. Even when teachers con- 
sciously strive to eliminate these subjective elements and to base their marks 
on achievement alone, they are seldom completely successful. The limitations 
of marks as a criterion of school success should be kept in mind when 
interpreting the data in this section of the report. 

Several independent schools that gave the Junior Scholastic Aptitude 
Test to their pupils furnished a copy of their first term, or their first and 
second term marks, for use in this study. All the marks were reported as 
percentage grades. In cases where both the first term and the second term 
marks were supplied, the averages for the two marking periods were used 
All the groups were rather small. In fact, the largest group contained only 
twenty-six pupils. The combining of data from different schools was con- 
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sidered, but this was found not to be feasible because of variation in 
standards of marking. Seventy-six correlations of scores on the Junior 
Scholastic Aptitude Test with the school marks of small groups of inde 


Ty 


pendent-school pupils were computed. The medians of the correlations for 


each subject field are shown in Table V 


TABLE V 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE Test WITH SCHOOL MARKS 


English: Mediz 
Mathematics 
French 

Latir 


Ger 


462 
5OR 


s 432 

yf the correlations of the verbal total with school marks is 

at higher than the median of the correlations of the numerical total 

th school marks for the fields of English, French, general science, and 

ocial studies. As one would expect, the reverse is true for mathematics 

Surprisingly enough, it is also true for Latin, although the difference in 
lian correlation coefficients is small. 


The most important inference to be drawn from the sum total of the 


wrrelations between scores on the Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test and school 


is that there is strong evidence of positive, although not very high 


ip in all the subject fields investigated, namely, English, mathe 


tics, French, Latin, general science, and social studies. For reasons already 


entione 


the relationship between aptitude scores and school marks is 
eldom high. The correlations found for the Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test 
ind school marks, notwithstanding the fact that they are not very high, 

ly with those that have been reported in educational litera- 
marks and other tests of academic aptitude 


SUMMARY 
clusions indicated by this study are as follows: 


|. The reliability of verbal scores and of numerical scores on the 


Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test seems to be high enough for individual 
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2. The data tend to support the separation of the test into verbal and 
numerical sections. There is unquestionably significant positive correlation 
between the two sections, but the relationship is definitely lower than the 
reliability of each section. 

3. Most of the correlations of the Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test with 
two other tests of academic aptitude are fairly high. The agreement seems 
to be about as high as that between other frequently used tests of academic 
iptitude. 

4. Although the correlations between the numerical total and reading 
omprehension are significant, the verbal total is much more closely related 
to reading comprehension than the numerical total. This is what one would 
expect to find in a valid test of verbal and numerical ability. 

5. The verbal total is closely related to general achievement in the ele- 
mentary school subjects. The correlations of the numerical total with gen- 
eral achievement test scores are also fairly high. These findings indicate that 
the Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test has value for the prediction of academic 
achievement. 

6. The correlations of the verbal scores with achievement test scores 
n English and of the numerical scores with achievement test scores in mathe- 
natics are rether high. As one would expect, the correlations of the verbal 
scores with achievement in mathematics and of the numerical scores with 
achievement in English are somewhat lower, but they are significantly 
positive. 

7. The median correlations of the scores on the Junior Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test with school marks are about as high as those usually reported 
for school marks and other tests of academic aptitude. The verbal scores 
eem to be more closely related than the numerical scores to teachers’ marks 
in English, French, general science, and social studies. The numerical scores 
have higher correlations than the verbal scores with marks in mathematics. 


8. On the whole, the results of this preliminary study indicate that 
this new test should prove valuable for the measurement of academic apti- 
tude at the junior high school level. When additional data become available, 
the present findings should be checked with more authoritative studies and 
other uses of the Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test should be investigated. 











THE WORKING STUDENT AND HIS GRADES 


HAROLD Bruss BAKER 
Butler University 


Editor's note: With the growing interest in the work experiences of 
high school and college students the reader will be interested in this study 
of the grades of working students at the college level. 


THE college student who spends a portion of his time in gainful em- 
ployment is a concern, if not a problem, to teachers and administrators. 
Friends University has felt that the situation thus created has been more 
acute for her than for many other institutions. For this reason a study was 
made of the amount of outside work done and of the effect of this outside 
work on grades. 

A total of 332 students is included in the study. These are distributed 
as follows: freshmen 144, sophomores 91, juniors 47, and seniors 50. 

The data were secured for the first semester of the 1938-9 school year. 
The students filled out the questionnaires under faculty supervision as they 


enrolled for the second semester. 


All employment for remuneration was included. Work on N.Y.A., 
work in the buildings or offices, laboratory and assistant work for tuition 
reduction, and work on cooperative dormitory plans was counted. 


AMOUNT OF OUTSIDE WORK 


It was found that 77% of the students had outside employment. The 
complete tabulation in the accompanying table indicates the percentage of 
students, both in total and by classes, doing various amounts of outside 
work 

There is a definite tendency for the upperclassmen to do more outside 
work than the underclassmen. This is shown by the averages for the differ- 
ent classes and by the percentage in each class doing no outside work. The 
small number in the junior and senior classes makes it impossible to attach 
much significance to the small deviations between them or from the trend 
indicated. However, the trend from the freshmen with a 17.5 hours average 
nd 29.9% doing no outside work to the seniors with a 21.1 hours average 
ind 16% doing no outside work is clear. 

A further analysis reveals that 10% of the students do over 42.5 hours 
of outside work and that 39% do over 22.5 hours of outside work per week. 
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Peay Z 


TABLE I 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS BY TOTAL AND BY CLASSES DoING 
VARIOUS AMOUNTS OF OUTSIDE WORK 








| 


























Average Total Freshman Sophomore Junior Senior 
Hours —— - — | ——— | ——- — — |---| — —p—— —\— | - 
Work No. % No. % No. % No. % | No // 
a a a 
| . 
7 22.9 | 48 | 29.9 | 15 | 16.5 | 10 | 21.8 | 8 | 16.0 
22 6.9 12 8.3 6 6.6 3 6.4 1 | 2.0 
41 12.3 12 8.3 20 22.0 5 10.7 | 4 8.0 
5 29 8.7 13 9.0 5 5.5 2 4.2 | 9 18.0 
2 34 10.2 13 9.0 10 11.0 6 12.8 | & 10.0 
25 26 7.8 5 3.6 8 8.8 6 met 14.0 
; 29 8.7 12 8.3 7 7.7 8 6.4 | 7 | 14.0 
35 17 5.1 10 6.9 8 3.3 4 Se ee 
40 24, 7.2 12 8.3 7 7.7 pilieind 5 | 10.0 
45 13 3.9 6 4.2 8 3.3 2) 4.2 2 4.0 
15 4.5 5 3.5 6 6.6 2 4.2 | 2 4.0 
5 5 1.5 1 a a oe 4 8.5 |. 
f 1 8 ey, Sere 1 1 
Total....| 382 |....- 144 | 91 | | 47 50 
Average..| . | 19.2 |..} avs | | 19.7 | | 21.4 | 21.1 





While 35.5% of the freshmen work over 22.5 hours outside, 46% of the 
seniors do so. These figures appear rather startling and seem to indicate 
that class work is merely a side line and does not receive proper attention. 


CLASS WORK VS. OUTSIDE WORK 


There is the question whether there is any tendency for students to 
reduce the hours of class load as the hours of outside work increase, or 
vice versa. 

The average number of hours of class work carried was found to be 
as follows: total 13.1, freshmen 13.1, sophomores 12.6, juniors 13.1, seniors 
13.8. From this it appears that the sophomores, as a class, do make a slight 
reduction in class load to balance the increase noted above in outside work 
in comparison with the freshmen. On the other hand the juniors and seniors 
increase their class load at the same time that they increase their outside work. 

This tendency is even greater than the figures show, for the freshmen 
and sophomores have hygiene and physical education which increase the 
hours but which the students do not regard as part of the real load. 


Considering the students as a whole one notes a tendency to reduce 
the amount of outside work as class work increases. This is shown in 
Graph I. It indicates that on the average each hour of increase in class 
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Graph I 


AMOUNT OF OUTSIDE WORK 
RELATED TO CLASS WORK 
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work leads to a decrease of 


be done at a fairly satisfactory ratio of adjustment in which the student 


two hours in outside work. This seems to 


allows one hour of preparation for each hour of class work. 
Part of this favorable impression ts removed by an analysis of th 


hi 


distribution of the students about the trend line. Assuming a line of least 


squares to express the trend—not unreasonable in view of the shape of the 


4 


graphed line,—we find that the standard error of estimate is 15.2 hours 
This wide distribution makes it unsafe to rely on the average shown by the 
graphed line as representative of a great portion of the students 

At the same time it is evident that a student does not regard 15 or 18 
hours of class work as a full load for, on the average, these are supplemented 
by outside work of 15 and 11 hours respectively. 

From an examination to find the reduction made in class load as out 
side work increases, the results are not so favorable. This trend is shown in 


Graph II. The tendency toward reduction exists, but in a rather low ratio 
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[he reduction in class load as students change from no outside work to 
bout 5 hours of outside work is reversed sharply as the work is extended 
to 10 and 15 hours. The decline does not become very noticeable until the 
student gets beyond 30 hours of outside work. In fact a student doing 30 
hours of outside work carries as much class work, on the average, as the 
student doing 5 hours. In the transfer from no outside work to 40 hours 
the reduction in class load as outside work rises is only one hour for each 
sixteen—not an encouraging situation. 

This latter analysis seems nearer the truth, for the general tendency, 
from the writer's experience with advisees, seems to be to fit the class load 
to the outside work rather than the reverse. The Pearsonian Coefficient of 
Correlation was found to be .331 which agrees with the indications of a 


low degree of association noted above. 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR 


; 


The possibility that a reduction is made in time spent on extra 
curricular activities to balance the increase in outside work was examined 
It was found that up to a total load, class and outside work, of 47.5 hours 
including approximately 79% of the students, there was practically no differ 
ence in amount of extra-curricular activities. In fact between a total load 


of 10 hours and one of 60 hours there was an average reduction in extra 


rricular activities of only 4 hours 
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WORK AND GRADES 


In order to analyze the effect of outside work on grades the total load 
of the student, obtained by adding hours of outside work and hours of class 
work, was related to the grade average expressed in credit points. From this 
tabulation it was found that the average student carries a load of 32.6 hours 
while 28.3% carry a total load of over 42.5 hours and 7% a total load of 


over 57.5 hours. It must be remembered that these figures do not include any 


time for class preparation 

The average grades associated with the various total loads are shown 
in Graph III. Certain features of the graph warrant comment. The im- 
provement of half a letter, .5, in grade average as the total load rose from 
10 to 15 hours appears strange. The uniformity in average grade, whether 
the student carried a load of 15 or up to 40 hours, is evident and hardly to 
be expected. This range includes nearly two-thirds of the students and they 
are fairly well distributed throughout the frequency classes 


f 


Indeed it might seem reasonable to urge all students to take a load of 
10 hours—meaning, on the basis of averages found above, 13 hours of class 


work and 27 hours of outside work—for the highest average of grades is 
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reached at that point. This average of 1.7 is enough higher than the av- 
ige grade of 1.54 for all students to lend weight to such a suggestion. 

A load beyond 40 hours appears to affect the grades adversely. This 
will be examined more thoroughly later. However, an increase in total load 
from 40 to 70 hours seems to mean, on the average, a reduction in grade 

f only .4 of a credit point, less than half a letter. 

In an analysis of the average total load carried by students making 
ertain grades it was found that there was no great difference in the amount 
of work carried by those making different grades. This was particularly true 
for all making average grades between 1.375 and 2.875 credit points. In 
fact those making the low averages of .375 and .625 credit points carried 

ghter loads than any other groups. Only in the cases of those receiving 
wverage grades of .125, .875, and 1.125 did larger than average work loads 
eem possible causes. The coefficient of correlation for the relationship 
between total load and grade average was — .099, confirming the other 
evidences of a very low relationship. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL RATINGS 


A final element was introduced by use of the scores of these students 
on a psychological test. To place the students of all classes on the same 
basis the scores were expressed in terms of standard deviations of the dis- 
tribution for all students taking the test each year in the United States. An 
examination of the total hours of load related to psychological rating failed 
to reveal any tendency. The relationship of average psychological rating to 
total hours load is shown as the solid line on Graph IV. About the only 
onclusion it seems to justify is that those who carry fzom 45 to 55 hours in 
total load rated low on the psychological test. The very few frequencies at 
60, 65, and 70 hours of load destroy the significance of the results at these 
points. 

However, when the line in Graph III, showing the average grades 
associated with total hours load, is placed on the same graph the close rela- 
tionship between the lines is immediately evident. This seems to indi- 
ate that psychological rating is a more important factor in determining 
grades than is the amount of outside work done or the total load carried 
Che relationship of the lines in Graph IV would explain the low grades 


of those carrying only ten hours and the decline in grades noted above 


when the total load reached above 40 hours 
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INDIVIDUAL ANALYSIS 


Not satisfied with the poor association shown between grade averages 
and total loads of work, the writer made an examination of the individuals 
showing the greatest deviation from a trend line assumed for the purpose as 
showing the expected relationship. 

Twenty-four students were found who received exceptionally high 
grades in view of the heavy load carried. Sixty students received very low 
grades in view of the load carried. 

The relative size of these two groups—although depending on the 
arbitrary trend line chosen—suggests that the low degree of association 
discovered was due mainly to those who received lower grades than would 
be expected on basis of load carried. 

The twenty-four receiving exceptionally high grades ranked high on 
the psychological tests. None had a ranking below average and 15 ranked 
over one standard deviation above average. With two possible exceptions 
the students could be labeled, in the light of the writer's experience with 
them and of the comments of other faculty members, as students of unusual 
ability, industriousness, and seriousness of purpose. 
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Of the sixty at the other extreme twelve were above average on psycho- 
gical rating. These twelve spent an average of 11.8 hours in extra-curricular 
tivities as against the school average of 5.8 hours. Further, ten of the 
twelve could be classed as “problems” in the eyes of the faculty because of 
xcessive attention to outside activities and general disinterest in class work. 
Of the remaining forty-eight twenty-one could be classed as “time- 
wasters” who seek other than scholastic goals. Twenty-three could be classed 
1s earnest and generally hard working students who found difficulty in master- 
ng class work. Four were classed as indifferent to school. Of the forty- 
eight twenty-one were over one standard deviation below average. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The students carry a far heavier load in total of class and outside work 
than is usually thought desirable. There is not much tendency for these 
tudents to reduce one part of the load as the other increases. Extra- 
irricular activities do not vary greatly as the total load varies. 

No appreciable general relationship was found between total load and 
rades. However, an examination of the individuals deviating most from the 
xpected relationship indicated a great part of the reason for the appearance 
of low degree of relationship. It appears that the weak student with a 
light load is a more serious problem than the strong student with a 
heavy load. 

A rather close relationship was found between ratings on a psycho 
ygical test and grades. It appears that mental efficiency is a more important 
factor than work load in influencing grades. At the same time an exclusion 
f the very exceptional cases would reveal limits within which the total 


load of class and outside work can change without affecting grades. 
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A PROCEDURE FOR MASTERING THE BASIC LIBRARY SKILLS 


WESLEY WIKSELL 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 
Editor's note: There is growing interest and activity in the field of 


library work. The author presents a series of exercises relating to basic 
library skills to be performed through direct contact learning by doing. 


A survey of the literature on the instruction of library skills in secon- 
dary schools and colleges reveals numerous methods of attacking the problem 
of mastering efficient techniques of employing the basic library tools. For 
example, students have been assigned oral and written exercises involving 
the use of the library; instructors have given them descriptive material in 
written and pictorial form on efficient methods of using the library; the 
students have been directed through the library on instructional trips; they 
have been given subjective and objective tests on their knowledge of the 
usual library services; and other techniques have been used—all to facilitate 
library instruction. Most instructors agree that these procedures have short 
comings, such as: Some procedures require only “‘passive’’ responses, the 
students reading about the library tools and then answering questions con- 
cerning them; some exercises are found to be difficult to check accurately 
by the instructor with the result that she is not always certain that the 
student has done more than merely seeing the tools and has not been actually 
forced to use all of them in the assimilation of the material required; and 
some are devised so that students can cooperate in answering the questions 
to such an extent that they can obtain the answers without going near the 
library. 

With these shortcomings in mind, a library exercise has been devised 
to give the students an efficient, complete, and objective exercise on the 
use of the library. It has these characteristics: 

1. The student is forced to learn by doing since he must go to the 


library to wse these tools before he is able to answer the questions in the 
] 


exercise 

2. It demands a working knowledge of the twelve library tools that 
the layman is most likely going to use. These twelve aspects of the library 
were chosen after consultations with testing experts, instructors, and li 


brarians from different parts of the United States. 
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3. Twenty-five subjects are used. Each student in the class has an 
exercise different from the others (a) in order that objectionable cooperative 
work will be minimized; and (b) to avoid congestion in the library by 
having the students use different volumes and different parts of the indexes. 

{. It becomes a testing device since the student with an inadequate 
knowledge of the library will (a) be unable to obtain all of the required 
nformation, (b) be unable to get the required information in a reasonable 
mount of time, or (c) be unable to obtain the correct information. Con- 
fronted with any of these problems the student will wish additional informa- 

on on the library so that when he tries again he will not encounter any 
lifficulties. 

5. Furthermore, the observer of this exercise will note that it is designed 

be self-administered. 

The exercise on the subject, LANGUAGE is as follows: 


TIP cnincinnssensstbiaiasi dell ciaeniioedciaitaieaieilitniiaiiac amenable a ne paltiicabtial 
(Last Name) ( First Name) 


Communications Section: Days_.__.._. Hour Date taken in Library: Mo 


Day SS  £eaeee 


INSTRUCTIONS 
This library exercise is planned for the purpose of giving you experience 
in using selected library tools which will be of assistance to you throughout 
llege. Because this exercise is limited (with regard to both time and space) 


ind since it is desirable to make the answers as objective as possible, you will 
be expected to locate answers in only one specified source (though there 
may be several equally satisfactory sources). Below you will find listed the 
tools needed for this exercise. Care should be taken that every item is 


answered correctly. 


When you wish material: For this exercise, refer to: 
On biblical subjects The Complete Concordance to the American 
Standard Bible by Hazard 
On synonyms and antonyms Roget's Thesaurus of the English Language 


in Dictionary Form by Mawson 
3. Which is in the form of digests and The Book Review Digest 
reviews of books 
4. On any subject from a source which Encyclopaedia Brittanica 
is informational and compact 
5. In newspapers 


| 


New York Times Index 








So 
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When you wish material For this exercise, refer to 
1 : L ; , td 
6. OF gene ral interest which appears in T be Reader Guide 
some periodical 
In some book 
8. On quotations 


The Card ( atale Rie 

The Home Book of Quotation 
by Stevenson 

9 Which is an up late concise fact The World Almanac and Book 


1027 
195 





f 


of Facts for 


10. On the life of s famous present The Who's Who in America 1936 


day person in America Volume XIX 
1. On obscure names in history 
X! 


12. In the form of definitions, pronun Webster's New International 


1. Find the topic LANGUAGE in a source which includes information 
pact material on every known subject 


a. Nar t first two minor subdivisions of the article 


jive the first bibliographical reference. Author 
Title Date 


Find the book listed under LANGUAGE published by Harper a 


in 19354 

Authors ind 
b. Title 
c. Give t ill mumber of the book 
1. Give the title of Chapter II 


You found this book by looking under the subj 
The book may also be found under the following headings 


(1). Authors . and 


Look for LANGUAGE in a source which reviews books (1936 index) 


a. Giv the following information concerning the first refer 
LANGUAGE, UNIVERSAL. Author? 
Lit 

b. Refer to the reviews. What is the price of the book? $ 


Is the New York Times review favorable 


1. Na the tenth reference listed under LANGUAGE, UNIVERSAL 
index to periodicals (1932-35) 


i Title Author? 


Periodical Volume 


Pages Month ? Year 
b. Find the article and comp 
(1). This new kind of E 

( ) Ra 110 talks 
may use Basic English 


lete the foliowing statements 


nglish is somewhat akin to 


The Century Cyclopedia of Names, Volume 


Unabridged 


LANGUAGI 


al and con 


nd Brother 


heading (LANGUAGE) 


ence under 


Publisher 


in a general 
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LANGUAGI 


[ an u Cc rs in ink 
What is the first biblical reference made to LANGUAGE? Book? 
Chapter —e Oe Give the contents of the verse . 


Give the first two synonyms for LANGUAGE from a source which includes 


words of this kind: (1) ‘ +) 
Give the quotation by Byron in Don Juan, Canto XIII, concerning LANGUAGI 
DEFINITIONS, to be found in a source which includes material of this 


a Jolie i Teak aaa 


The actual number of languages in the world as computed by officers of French 


PCRS TE OE EE scciectgncccitvnncs 


An article on LANGUAGE in ECUADOR CUENCA was carried in a famous 
newspaper in 1934. Index title: - ; ; - saat cpeielie: Sakaae 
Month? ...... Day? ~..... Section? -— Column 


Roy Ivan Johnson, co-author of the Daily-Life Language Series, received his Ph.D 
degree from the University of Chicago in ___.__.__._.. Of what political party is 


he a member? .___-__-~- ae 


John Earle, author of The Philology of the English Tongue, is probably unknown 
to you. He was graduated at __._.._-~- iii Year? - inetd 
Give the exact pronunciation of chaste Is the word colloquial ? 


Yes ( ) No ( ). Slang? Yes ( ) No ( ). Obsolete? Yes ( ) No ( ) 
Is it a foreign word? Yes ( ) No ( ). Proper Name? Yes ( ) No ( ) 


What is the key word for the sound a Explanatory notes 
concerning forms, spelling, hyphenation, etymology, synonyms, etc. may be 
found on the tops of the pages of this book with definitions? Yes ) No 


nniti ( 
( ). At the bottom? Yes ( ) No( ). Toward the end Yes( ) No( ) 
Toward the front? Yes ( ) No ( ) 


~~ ee ee 














THE EXTENT OF STANFORD-BINET I1.Q. CHANGES OF 
MENTALLY RETARDED SCHOOL CHILDREN 


W. C. KVARACEUS 
Brockton School ene 
Brockton, Massachusetts 


Editor's note: There has been much interest in recent years in the con- 
stancy of the 1.Q. The author presents new data from which he concludes 
that the changes, such as were found, were loss scores. 

IN view of the probability of error due to the measurement process and 
the irregular or late mental development of the retarded child, it is the 
popular opinion that the teacher should not depend solely on a single deter- 
mination of the I.Q. How often and when the I.Q. of the retarded pupil 
should be determined or checked has often been questioned by educators 
Several reports have come from a number of growth studies on the con- 
stancy of the Stanford-Binet I.Q. One of these reports suggests that very 
inferior children have less variability in I.Q. change than do any other 
classifications.* 

During the past 18 years, several hundred mentally retarded children 
have been tested and retested in our school system by the Traveling-Schoo! 
Clinic using the Stanford-Binet intelligence examination. By selecting those 
cases where the examination has been repeated three or more times, it becomes 
possible to study the nature and extent of each pupil's variation in I.Q. as 
well as the variation of the total group. In all 144 cases were investigated 
Of these 16 had been tested 5 times, 37 had been tested 4 times, and 101 
had been tested 3 times. The time interval between tests ranged from one 
to five years. This total number included 44 girls and 100 boys. Table | 
shows the I.Q. distribution of the total group for the first three tests and 
the distribution of the mean I.Q.’s of the individuals obtained from the 
4. 4, or 5 tests. 

An examination of this table reveals very slight differences as to the 
median I.Q. and quartile deviation between first and second examinations 
Higher variations of 6.15 and 5.45 are noted between test 1-3 and 2-3 
respectively. The practical significance of these numerical differences may 
be questioned. 


*E. A. Lincoln, “Stanford—Binet I.Q. Changes in the Harvard Growth Study, 
Journal of Applied Psychology, XX (April, 1936), 236-242 
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411 STANFORD-BINET I. @. CHANGES 
TABLE I 
Test Medi 
74 
73 
68 .{ 
Mean IQ 71 


At the same time the average differences of the various 


41 


an Q 
2 8.75 
5 9 1 
5 7.5 
5 7.65 


tests from each 


ndividual’s mean I.Q. were investigated and the average difference for the 


whole group was computed. The median of the average difference from the 
mean 1.Q.'s for the group was found to be 3.88 with a sigma of 2.05. 


The directions of the I.Q. changes were also noted between tests 1-2, 


sy 


3, and 1-3. Median differences between these tests are reported in 


Table II 


Most significant is the large percentage of cases that showed a loss 
fter the first retest. In general the median gain tends to be smaller than 


loss-differences between later tests. 


SUMMARY 


This study deals with 1.Q. changes of 144 mentally retarded school 


hildren who had been tested 3, 4, or 5 times with the 
luring the past 18 years by the Traveling-School Clinic from one of the 


State schools. 


TABLE Il 


CHANGES IN RELATION TO TESTS 1—2, 2—3, AND 1-3 


* Each total includes, in addition to 
le no change 


3 


N Percent Md 
Tests 1-2 
61 43 4 
67 47 
144* 
Tests 2-3 
23 ' 
116 * 
144 
Tests 1-3 
2 19 5 
111 77 7 
144 


Stanford-Binet 


tore 


' 
I 
' 
) 
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2. The median I.Q. of the group on the first test was 74.2, 73.5 on the 
second, and 68.05 on the third. The median of the average I.Q.’s of all 
tests was 71.5. No significant difference is to be noted between first and 
second test. A median difference of 6.15 points is found between tests 1-3 
and a difference of 5.45 points is found between tests 2-3. 

3. When the average differences from the mean I.Q. of each individual 
were combined, a mean difference of 3.88 was found with a sigma of 2.05 

4. After the first retest, a very high percentage of cases showed a loss 
difference in I.Q. The median differences of the losses were slightly higher 


between the first test and later tests. 
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2.05 AN OVERSIGHT IN CURRENT EVALUATION PRACTICES 

loss WHAT is evaluation? What do we evaluate? When do we evaluate? 
igher How do we evaluate? Is evaluation a static or ongoing process or series of 


processes? These questions are fundamental to many of the articles and 
tudies now appearing which deal with the general subject of evaluation. 
The etymology of the word indicates that a value is drawn from or 
zathered from something. What is meant is not easily explained. Philoso- 
phers have long sought to give a satisfactory explanation of what values are. 
nomists have found it exceedingly difficult to define its meaning too. 
Possibly it is presumptuous for the author to attempt that with which so 


ny have failed. 


Our satisfactions, or the experiences or objects that supply them, may 
values to us. They may not be values to others. Our beliefs, if they con- 

n some satisfaction, are also values. Our opinions are usually values. Our 
preciations of objects which supply wants are values. Thus we may value 
\d, clothing, shelter, companionship, kindness, power, peace, war, or what- 

r involves some degree of appreciation. Appreciation arises from values 
laced upon things which satisfy wants. Interests are also, in a large degree, 
lues. We have interests in persons, in things, in ideas, in attitudes, in 
havior, in relationships, in vocations, in services, and in many other things. 
Our feelings of worthwhileness found in these things are our values. All 
t truths, whether relative or absolute (and the latter is very rare) once 
become a part of our lives, become values particularly if they are ac- 
epted and enjoyed. We have values which center in our homes and home 
fe, values which cluster around and are used in our business and industry, 
values in philosophy, social services and religion. In all areas of our lives, 
onomic, vocational, religious, social, civic, physical and health phases, 
intellectual activities, aesthetic or enjoyment activities, our activities to pro- 
t and make ourselves secure—all these include values. In his long search 
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for these values man has discovered that values differ in their services to 
himself and to mankind. The values appreciated by a gangster for example, 
are much less serviceable to mankind than the values appreciated by a great 
humanitarian. It follows then, that there are levels of values with reference 
to worthwhileness or serviceability to man and mankind. In any activity, 
we will encounter experiences which include various degrees of values in- 
volved. This is true in teaching, in the work of educating elementary school 
children, university students and in adult education. It is also true that there 
are levels of values in any one part of a program for the education of 
teachers. 

Objectives of education are or should be identical with values. We seek 
to change the human being and groups of people to improve such values as 
they enjoy and to develop others. Our current terminology designates these 
as understandings, skills, attitudes, problem solving and creative behavior 
It is a trite statement that in evaluation, we begin with objectives, use ob- 
jectives as one guide, and judge, weigh, compare results with objectives 
(values). Because personalities constantly face situations requiring such 
judging, and weighing, evaluation, in some degree, is present in all of our 
behavior. If so, it is a continuous and ongoing series of activities. When 
results are found inadequate, we attempt to change or revise our objectives 
(values). 

It is the latter part of this process which many seem to overlook. Be 
cause we are alive and active, we are constantly judging our experiences, 
weighing events, making comparisons and inferences, appreciating one ex- 
perience or another, i. ¢., much of our time is used in finding effects and 
valuing them. In many cases evaluation operates in reasoning, in thinking, 
or problem solving, but it likewise operates in experiences in which the 
reasoning process is comparatively slight. 

If one attempts to evaluate a series of experiences, he has to use his 
own conceptions of worthwhileness or values or criteria in doing this, but 
there must be something else with which these conceptions or appreciations 
are placed in juxtaposition. The other things are experiences, facts, informa 
tion, data, secured by various means, but these data are not evaluation. They 
are rather, evidence of results. Much published material in the Eight Year 


Evaluation Study of the Progressive Education Association consists, for ex 
ample, of tests and other devices to secure data. Once data are secured some 
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thing must be done with them. They may be valued or appreciated, and 
may help in revision of the programs of the schools. 


The writer has no intention to disregard or minimize measurement or 
necdotal records, journal or diary records, cumulative records or any other 
f the current practices widely discussed at the present time in the field of 

evaluation. These are means, in most cases, of securing data. They are 

very necessary to the most important phases of evaluation. We do not have 

enough of them and many of these are still too crude and time consuming 

to become widely accepted, but they are at best merely the materials from 

which evaluation may arise. They are techniques to secure data. Evaluation 
mes after the possession of some data. 


Six laboratory schools are now sharing in a continuing study of about 
100 children. A very large body of data has been collected showing the 
hanges these children have undergone in the past two or three years. In 
10st cases, the data were secured by the use of batteries of achievement 
ests, mental ability tests, observational records, and other devices. The com- 
pilation of data is not in itself evaluation. The data if properly planned and 
ollected may be employed in evaluations. How we understand them, how we 
appreciate them, and how we use them in the revision of the work of the 
ix schools constitute the essential parts of evaluation. When school officials 
scertain certain facts, they may then ask: “What of it?” “What difference 
loes it make?” ‘““What values are involved?” In a certain school tests brought 
) light the fact that children made very rapid growth in abilities in arithme- 


tical computations up to about the tenth year of the school system. During the 


years one to nine considerable emphasis was placed on teaching the chil- 


dren these abilities. For the years ten to twelve, these same children revealed 


a very much lower status of ability to compute. These are facts. Beyond 


them is a process of examination, of criticism, and of reconstruction. In this 


irithmetical situation we ask, “Of what value is it to a group of children 
) acquire a group of skills for a period of nine years to find later that to a 
very large degree they have no use for them and lose them? Is this a wise 


use of time and energy? Should the public invest money in such practices?” 


hese are evaluation problems which may follow the findings of such a study 
is that just described. The answer strikes deep into our beliefs, hopes and 


aspirations for the great masses of our population. 
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The writer's point is that while evaluation may involve measurement it 
is not measurement. It is not data. Rather, it is a search for values. It is not 
a static process. The more useful the data, and the more accurate and truth- 
ful the data, the more worthwhile may the evaluations be. To the writer 
it seems that to a very large degree these ideas are absent from, or at least 





not very well expressed in, Current attempts at evaluation. 
A. R. MEAD, 


University of Florida 
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d Boyp HENRY. How We Learn. cording to a certain pattern dictated 


Boston: D. C. Health and Company, 
i0. Pp. v + 308. $2.00. 


~o 


The learning process consists of two 
lamental elements, method and goal, 
th of these point back to the nu- 

1s conceptions of the nature of mind. 
Bode, in his book, ‘“‘How We Learn,” 

ts his discussion to five of these the- 
‘f mind and learning, namely, the 
ubstance theory, the theory of 

| discipline, the theory of mental 
the behavioristic theory, and the 
ragmatic theory These theories are 
en for discussion because all of them, 
gardless of their age, still exert a con 


lerable influence upon modern educa- 


[he mind-substance theory rests very 
on a dualistic approach to mind 
natter. Matter is inanimate, and can 
reduced to mass and motion. Mind, on 
‘ther hand, constitutes a personal re- 
a reality that is not dependent upon 
hing else. Mind is a substance, exist- 
g in its own right; while matter re- 
es an agent if it is to be reactified. 
It is easily seen what kind of a con- 
ion of the nature of learning such 
interpretation of mind would produce 
s in the development of mind. We 


by training our powers of will, 


ught, imagination and memory. Edv- 
tion then, may be identified with self- 
ilization, with an inner development ac- 








either by self-perfection or some tran- 
scendental ideal such as truth, beauty, etc 

Historically this conception of educa- 
tion has taken two principal directions. 
The older classical tradition in education 
took as its standard of direction in self- 
development a principle which the indi- 
vidual formulates himself, namely, self- 
perfection. Rousseau and his followers, 
on the other hand, maintained that no 
such standard is necessary, that the mere 
removal of social presssure is sufficient 
assurance for proper self-development 
The battle between these two opposing 
theories is still being waged in some 
educational quarters. 

It is obvious that the mind-substance 
theory of education is out of tune with 
modern democratic needs. It is essentially 
an aristocratic theory, which tries to pro 
duce self-centered, self-sufficient gentle 
men. The theory ignores vocational edu- 
cation. As a matter of fact, anything that 
does not contribute to the inner develop 
ment of the self, has no place in the edu- 
cational system, according to this theory 
In our democratic civilization, where so 
much store is set by social minded co- 
operation, the mind-substance theory of 
education does not fit in, although it is 
still followed in some of our cloistered 
universities and colleges. Dr. Bode, in 
his critical examination of the theory, 
finds it definitely inadequate for our pres- 
ent needs 
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The doctrine of formal discipline, 
which grew out of the mind-substance 
theory, does not insist that self-develop- 
ment should follow patterns. Self-devel- 
opment, according to this theory, depends 
primarily upon the exercise of such facul- 
ties as volition, observation, memory, 
etc. Thus, from this point of view, edu- 
cation lies in the development of our 
faculties through their exercise. It appar- 
ently does not matter if we forget most 
of what we learn in school, as long as our 
faculties are properly trained 

There are several serious criticisms of 
this conception of education. First, it 
rests upon a belief in transfer. It is as- 
sumed that a trained faculty can be ap- 
plied with equal efficacy to any type of 
educational content. Thus if a person is 
good at remembering names, he is sup- 
posed to be good at remembering any 
other facts. It is believed, in other words, 
that the ability with one type of material 
is transferred to any other kind of mate- 
rial. This, of course, is untrue. There is 
a kind of transfer operative in education, 
but this is limited to similarity of con- 
tent and facility in the use of educational 

Second, this theory does not recognize 
the importance of individual differences 
n education. The theory assumes that 
anybody's faculties can be equally well 
trained, irrespective, apparently, of indi- 
vidual differences in native endowment 
This theory would impose upon everybody 
the study of mathematics for training in 
reasoning, literature for training in aes 
thetic appreciation, science for training in 
observation, etc. However, our whole ed- 
ucational system is gradually being at- 
tuned to the important fact that every 
individual is an entity in himself, with 
definite inherited capacities and definite 
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possibilities and interests in the light of 
which his education must be undertaken 

There are other, more specific criticisms 
of the theory of formal discipline. Experi- 
mental evidence has shown that there 
really are no faculties. Such activities as 
perceiving, remembering, etc., are not 
limited to certain centers in the brain; 
they are responses in which the whole 
nervous system is involved. Moreover, the 
old conception of a substantive mind is 
no longer tenable. It is a carry over fron 
a time when things were explained by 
making them into agencies. Thus, for ex 
ample, ‘‘a landslide was explained by 
saying that the mountain did it’’ p. 121 
With advance in knowledge, the real 
causes of such phenomena were discov 
ered, and explanations in terms of sub- 
stance became unnecessary. Subsequently 
the conception of a mind-substance be 
came useless, and might just as well hav 
been discarded 

This is exactly what was done by the 
proponents of the theory of mental states, 
which they substituted for mind. Instead 
of postulating a mind that could be at 
best but a “white paper,” in the words 
of Locke, the emphasis was placed upon 
the different experiences which result 
from the fusion of such mental states as 
sense-impressions, images, and affective 
elements of pleasure and pain. 

The theory of learning that follows 
from this point of view, no longer con 
cerns itself with the development of 
mind. The mind has been done away 
with, and only experiences are left. Learn- 
ing now becomes the organization of ex 
periences, the building up of apperceptive 
masses, in such a way that these experi 
ences “give depth of meaning to new 
facts” p. 145. Thus “the task of educa- 
tion,” according to Herbart, who made 
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f this theory, “is to make present 
experiences combine with an appropriate 
kground” p. 145. The best way to do 

is to follow a definite order of learn- 
which includes the following consec- 
Steps: preparation, presentation, 
parison and abstraction, generaliza- 


ind application. 


The most damaging criticism of the 


Herbartian point of view is that it would 


ke of education a rigid mechanical in- 
nation of educational content which, 
final analysis, rests only upon the 
es, or at most the beliefs, of the 
| teacher and his community 
rganization of mental states obvi- 
needs an independent frame of ref- 
which goes beyond the judgments 
eccentricities of the individual 
Such a frame of reference is lack 
n this theory. Then too, the theory 
ntal states is far too little concerned 
what goes on in the external world, 
the result that knowledge gained by 
of it is incomplete. 
intense preoccupation of the Her 
ns with mental states inevitably 
ted the status of matter. It was but 
al, therefore, that eventually a re 
n against mental states should set 
reaction which, under the aegis of a 
listic behaviorism, went to the 
ext e by emphasizing the im 
ce of matter and completely neglect- 
ental states. The extremes to whicl 
behaviorists went in denying the ex 
of anything remotely similar to 
or consciousness, are well illustrated 
eir belief that “every thing that w« 
<perience consists of physical re- 
ns’ p. 174. “All problems of human 
r,"’ according to this theory, “‘must 


ounted for in terms of physiological 


nse to stimulus” p. 176. 


What kind of a theory of learning do 
the behaviorists advance? Obviously one 
that rests upon a physiological basis. 
Since all behavior is finally reducible to 
reflexes, learning, for the behaviorists, 
consists merely in the formation of new 
reflexes, conditioned reflexes, and habits 
Viewed in this way, education ultimately 
becomes a matter of forming new connec- 


tions in the nervous system. 


All this leaves us with the suspicion 
that the behavioristic theory is too simple 
and too one-sided to be true. Such familiar 
terms as purpose, ideal, aim, and insight, 
which the behaviorist does away with, 
seem to be too much a part of our 
fundamental educational equipment to be 
casually put aside. Especially so when all 
the behaviorist has to offer in their place 
is physiological concepts which are not at 
all convincing. We cannot reconcile our 
selves to the idea that aesthetic apprecia- 
tion of symphonic music, for example, can 


be explained on a purely reflex basis 
r 


The reaction against behaviorism was 
not long in coming. Obviously the be- 
haviorists were as much mistaken about 
mind and matter as the Herbartians had 
been before them. A completely new ori- 
entation was called for, to permit the set 
ting up of a new theory which would do 
justice to both mind and matter. Such a 
theory became possible when Einstein 
pointed out that ‘there is no essential dis 
tinction between mass and energy” p. 214 

With the emphasis upon the field rather 
than the atom as the unit of action, a new 
theory of mind and of learning was 
evolved, namely, the pragmatic theory 
Pragmatism, of course, goes back a long 
way in the history of thought, but its 
theory of mind and learning has derive 
a new impetus and a much firmer basis 


from modern field theory 
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According to the theory, 
“mind is a function of symbolizing or 


p. 225. ‘Mind is a name, not 


pragmatic 


forecasting 
for a substance or a mental state, but for 
» 4 


It took a long time to recognize the vital 


a function of the environment” p 
importance of the field or environment in 
behavior, but now that the field in which 
behavior takes place has finally come into 
its own, the possibilities of this new con- 
Bode is 


to be complimented for his success in fol- 


ception can be worked out. Dr 
lowing up these possibilities. He gives us 
a very clear view of how we really learn 


It is not by developing our so 


called 
faculties, organizing mental states, or me- 
chanically stamping in stimulus-response 
bonds. Mind is not a thing but a process, 
a process of shaping the environment to 
our need. In view of this, “all learning,” 
according to Dewey, “is a change in ex- 


perience in accordance with patterns 


which, although they come from this same 


experience, make for better personal and 


social adjustment.’ 

The important aspect of this theory is 
that it is flexible enough to be adapted 
to the ever occurring changes in outlook 
as we become progressively more ac- 
quainted with our environment and its 
implications. Since this theory draws its 
standards, not from an absolute prede- 
termined criterion, but from the ever 
changing panorama of experience itself, it 
goes 
It is satisfying to 


cannot become antiquated, for it 
along with the times 
know that Dr 

the philosophic 
There is an unfortunate tendency among 


to shake off 


Bode continues to defend 
approach to education 


educationists today their 


philosophic heritage 
“How We 


man who turned from philosophy to edu- 
This fact, in itself, has equipped 


Learn” is the work of a 


{Vol. 35, N 
Dr. Bode better than to discus 
the important theories of mind and learn 
ing. Dr. Bode develops the arguments 
for pragmatism in education better 

the direct followers of Dewey could have 
done, for he has the advantage of sur 


most 


veying the arguments more dispassionately 
than they. The book is to be heartily 
recommended, for it advances the case for 
pragmatism in education better than the 
reviewer has found it presented anywhere 
else. 

PETER HAMPTON 


University of Manit ba 


Buros, Oscar KRISEN, Editor. The Niné 
teen Forty Mental Measurements Y ea 
book. Highland Park, New Jers 
Mental Measurements Yearbook, 1: 
Pp. xxvi + 674. $6.00. 

The decade of the nineteen thirties 
characterized by the development of ma 
guides to the literature and the printed 
materials of education and by large 
praisal of evaluative projects. Certain of 
these guides are more than an index to or 
a summary of the literature, in that they 
attempt an appraisal and synthesis of the 
studies reviewed; for example, the En 
cyclopedia of Educational Research and 
the Review of Educational Resear: 
Among the major evaluative projects 
the Cooperative Study of Secondary Schoo! 
Standards and the Eight-year Study on 
the Relation of School and College of the 
Progressive Education Association. 

Year 


book represents both of these movement 


The 1940 Mental Measurements 


of the past decade. It is a guide to and 
appraisal of tests, a bibliography of refer 
ences on the tests listed, and a resume 
of book reviews dealing with measur 
ment treatises. The new volume, as the 
fifth in the series, marks a great increas¢ 
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discu ) size and scope. The critical reviews of | tudes and Abilities. The annotations in- 
d learn tandard tests were contributed by 250 clude author, date of publication, norms, 
Zuments pecialists forms, purpose, content, reliability, va- 
er than Projected plans call for publication of _lidity, price, publisher and selected refer- 
Id have the yearbook at intervals of two years, un- ences. The information is unfortunately in- 
of sur ler the auspices of a non-profit organiza- complete for most of the tests especially 
ionately tion. A series of monographs dealing with with respect to reliability and validity. 
heartily tests in individual fields is contemplated. Many of the tests are described very 
case for [he first of these monographs, concerned briefly by statements two or three lines 
lan the vith tests in English and reading, is in length. Other tests have one or two 
ywhere eduled for publication late in 1941 or page annotations. The inclusion of a Di- 

in 1942 rectory of Publishers is a valuable addi- 
TON It is granted that evaluation of a test tion to the volume. It furthermore serves 


by one or more reviewers, however com- 


tent, is not an infallible appraisal. Even 


> Ni yugh subjective elements may have en- 
Year tered into the analyses prepared by some 
Jer f the specialists, the effect of the series 
194 f yearbooks has been to render both 


ithors and publishers more cautious in 


preparation and distribution of stand- 





ties 
m rd tests, an area of activity virtually un 
ai allenged by critical appraisal before the 
- ppearance of the measurement yearbooks 
he One must express admiration for the dis 
“— ninating editorial judgment, courage, 
+ den nd perseverence essential to the success of 
- ' large a venture, with its problems of 
o perative authorship, editing, financial 
coal support, and the emotionalized attitudes 
= f some test authors and publishers. 
ts CARTER V. Goop 
Scho niversity of Cincinnati 
ly « 
of th WANG, CHARLES K. A. An Annotated 
Bibliography f Mental Tests and 
Year Scale College of Education Publica- 
ment tions, No. 1. Volume I. Peiping 
» and China: Catholic University Press, 1940 
ref Pp. vi + 725. $5.00 
sum The book consists of an annotated bibli- 
sul graphy of 1776 titles classified as: tests 
s tl f Mental Capacity, tests of Personality 


reas¢ nd Character, tests of Vocational Apti- 








to correct the omission of the address of 
the publisher from many of the annota- 
tions. Achievement tests are not included 
in the volume 

The author does not attempt to evalu- 
ate the tests listed. The annotations do 
however in most instances provide valu- 
able descriptive material which is a de- 
cided improvement upon a bibliography 
which contains a mere list of tests. The 
addition in many instances of periodical 
references makes it possible for the con 
sumer to secure additional information 
about the tests from the standpoint of 
critical evaluation, uses, construction and 
standardization. The author states, ‘The 
list is especially complete for tests pub- 
lished in America or appearing in Ameri- 
can Journals.” This is undoubtedly an 
overstatement. The reviewer, however, ac- 
cepts the fact that the volume does present 
a very useful and comprehensive anno- 
tated bibliography of tests and scales in 
the fields sampled. Many of the tests 
listed are obsolete or out of print. The 
author justifies their inclusion as a matter 
of “scientific record.” Some of the omis- 
sions and inconsistencies noted can be at- 
tributed to the fact that more information 


about a test is not available. In spite of 


the shortcomings listed the reviewer feels 
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Address all communications relative to research abstracts and bibliog: 
raphies to A. S. Barr, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. l 





























rtification and acciediting agencies of 


BULLETINS 


NDERSON, Lutu B. Placement Services 


Colleges and Universite Bulletin 
i0, No. 12. Washington, D. ¢ 
Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office 

Education, 1941. Pp. 39. 


This bulletin presents an analysis of 


organization and activities of repr 


ve placement bureaus 


Sindy t Teacher Certification Chi 

g North Central Association of 

Secondary Schools and Colleges, 1941 
a5 


Report of the sub-committee on teacher 


+ 


North Central Association of Sec 


AKER, DERWoOoD and others. New M 


versus Old in American Education 


New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 


41. Pp. 55 
Report of a committee of the Progres 
Education Association with a survey 


lence about old and new methods 


evi 


ER, JOHN F., and others. Problem 


in Financing the Common School 
Ok! ma. Norman, Oklahoma: 1940 
| p 247 


Report of a joint committee appointed 


the Governor and the Oklahoma Edu- 


cation Association, discussing education 
as a function of government; problems of 
ability, effort and population; inadequacy 
of present program of common school 
education; state aid and its application; 
problems of law and legislation affecting 


schools: and the costs of schools, etc 


CURETON, THOMAS K. and others. ‘‘Phy- 


sical Fitness.” Supplement to the 
Re earch Ouarterly, XII ( May, 1941) 
Pp. 493 


This bulletin presents a summary of 
studies of health and physical activities 
carried on at Springfield College 


GooDYKOONTZ, Bess. Financial Aids for 
College Students. Bulletin 1940, No 
ll. Washington, D. ¢ Federal Se 
curity Agency, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, 1941. Pp. 35 
This bulletin presents an analysis of the 

financial aid given college students by in- 

stitutions which cooperate in the govern- 
ment program of the National Youth 


Administration 


GOODYKOONTZ, Bess. Know Your Com- 
unity, No. 57. Washington, D. ¢ 


Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office 


of Education, 1941. Pp. 35 


” 


A series of questions and references for 
the use of teachers in acquainting them- 


selves with the community in which they 
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teach, as a basis for understanding school 
problems 


GREENHOE, FLORENCE. Community Con- 
tacts and Participation f Teacher 


Washington, D. C.: American Council 
on Public Affairs, 1941 Pp. 91 


An analysis of the community relations 
of 9122 public school teachers: teacher 
mobility, social fitness for teaching, con- 
duct codes, participation in community 


activities, etc. Bibliography 


HOLLAND, KENNETH, and BICKEL, 
Georce L. Work Camps for High 
School Youth. Prepared for American 
Youth Commission. Washington, D. ¢ 
American Council on Education, 1941 


The work camp is an attempt to give 
young people an opportunity to learn 
something about manual work done in a 


group for the benefit of others 


LATHROP, EpirH A. and KEESECKER, 
Warp W. Laws Affecting School Li- 
brarie Bulletin 1940, No. 7. Wash 
ington, D. C.: Federal Security Agency, 


U. S. Of f Education, 1941. Pp 
I € " r pres¢ ts by tates a Sul 
mary of laws affecting scl | libaries 


McCormick, Harotp W. and others 
Physically Handicapped Children in 
New York City. New York: Board of 
Education, City of New York, 1941 


Pp. 91 
Report of the committee relative to the 
care and education of physically handi 


r 


Capped CI ildren in the public schools of 


New York City 


MorPHET, EpGar L. and others. ‘Finance 
and Business Administration,” Revieu 
f Educational Research, XI (April, 
1941), 197-203 
A series of summaries relating to plan- 
ning in finance and business administra 
tion, support of education, budgeting in 


public schools, and related topics. 


Reip, SEERLEY, and WOELFEL, NORMAN 
How to Judge a School Broadcast. Pan 


phlet Series No. 2. Columbus, Ohio 


Ohio State University, 1941. Pp. 24 





The authors present a discussion ¢ 
problems associated with the evaluati 
of school broad asts, also a scale to be 


used for this purpose 


SEGEL, Davip. List of Cities and Coun 
ties Using Cumulative Records. Wash 
ington, D. C.: Federal Security Agency 
U. S. Office of Education, 1941. Pp. 30 


A list of cities and counties using cun 


ulative records to facilitate an exchange 


of information 


THOMAS, MILTON HALsEY. A Bibliogra 
hy of John Dewey, 1882-1939. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 
1939. Pp. 246 


This volume lists the published writ 
ings of John Dewey from his first pub 
lished article in April, 1882 to November, 


1939 


WRIGHT, GRACE S. Government Publi 


cation of Use t Teachers of Ge g- 
raphy and Science, No. 31. Washing 
ton, D. C.: United States Department 
f Interior, Off of Education, 1938 
Tt) 
Py 


A list of government publications avail 
able to teachers of geography and science 
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141] RESEARCH ABSTRACTS 


CATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
AND SUPERVISION 


MPBELL, ROALD F. “Evaluation and 
Rating of Teachers,” Elementary 

§ 1 Journal, XLI (May, 1941), 

7 676 

e author presents a description of 

wvior check list for the rating of 


rs 


NNON, J. R. “Elements of Excellence 
Teaching,” Educational Administra- 
n and Supervision, XXVII (March, 
11), 168-176. 

author reports upon the qualities 
xcellence in teaching based upon in- 
ws of 164 supervisors relative to 
f the best and 352 of the worst 


who ever worked under their 


rvision 


PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING 
AND TEACHING 


RNSWORTH, BURTON K. and CASPER, 
Jessie B. “A Study of Pupil Failure 
in High School,” School Review, XLIX 
(May, 1941), 380—383 


esults of a questionnaire study of 


failure in the high schools of Utah. 


ACQUELINE, SISTER Mary, O. P. “An 


Experiment in Remedial Teaching in 
Arithmetic,” Elementary School Jour- 
XLI (June, 1941), 748-755. 
The author presents the results of a 
gram of remedial teaching in arith 


etic from which she secured positive 


le 
its 


AYCOCK, SAMUEL R. and RUSSELL, 
Daviy H. “An Analysis of Thirty- 


Eight How-To-Study Manuals,” 


4 


AND BIBLIOGRAPHIES 55 


School Review, XLIX (May, 1941), 
470-379 
An analysis of 38 how-to-study manuals 


with a list of common features 


TRAXLER, ARTHUR E. Ten Years of Re- 
wch in Reading. Educational Records 
Bulletin, No. 32. New York: Educa- 
tional Records Bureau, 437 West 59th 
Street, 1941. Pp. 195. 
A summary of researches conducted by 
the Educational Records Bureau during 


a ten year period 


PUPIL GUIDANCE, WELFARE, 
AND DEVELOPMENT 

WILLIAMSON, E. G. and Borpin, E. S 

“A Statistical Evaluation of Clinical 

Counseling,” Educational and Psycho- 

logical Measurement, 1 (April 1941), 

117~133 

The authors present the results of a 
statistical evaluation of clinical counseling 
at the University of Minnesota from 


which positive results were secured 


CURRICULUM CONSTRUCTION 
Cassipy, WALTER F. “The Course Con- 
tent in Commercial Mathematics,” 
School Review, XLIX (June, 1941), 
436-444 
The author presents a list of 102 items 
that should furnish worthwhile content in 


commercial mathematics 


Grecc, F. M. “An Important Principle 
in Teaching Primary-Grade Geogra- 
phy,” Elementary School Journal, XLI 
(May, 1941), 665-670 
The author presents an analysis of data 

on the responses of primary school pupils 


t 


» cardinal directions, and urges better 


instruction in this respect 
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JOURNAL OF EDU‘ 


FISTER, B. V. “Reading Skills Acquired 
by Five-Year-Old Children,” Elemen- 
tary School Journal, XLI (April, 


I thor present t results of the 
iding skills acq 1 by a group of 
. r.old 


TCHELL, WeRA G. “A Study of Grade- 
P ment of 7 writing,” High 


Fr 1 survey of t I rds of 12000 
school pupils the author concluded 
Ider and iture students 
ROURKE, EVERE1 V. and MEAD, 


Cyrus D Vocabulary Difficulties of 
Five Textbooks in Third-Grade Aritl 


h- 
} 
1 Journal, 


ary Sé 
‘ I (M ti) 5 691 
\ ) lary | id of 
t 1 prade arithmetic 
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ps 
MEASUREMENTS, STATISTICS AND 
SCIENTIFIC TECHNIQUES 

DROUGHT, NEAL E. “Measuring Success 

in College from Experimental High 

Schools,” School Review, XLIX (M 

1941), 349-358 

The author describes the techniques en : 


ployed in the eight year study and 


ports that pupils pursuing the new pr 
gram do as well or better than those f 


lowing the conventional program. 


LorGE, IRVING and THORNDIKE, Ep 
WARD L. “The Value of the Responsé 
in a Completion Test as Indications 


Personal Traits,” journal of Applied 


Psychology, XXV (April, 1941), 


etion test as indications of perso 


; , 
traits from which negative results w 




















Research News and Communications 


SUCCESS 


Hiol Address all research news and communications to Carter V. Good, 


rh 


(May Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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1 to SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON THE METHODOLOGY OF 
_ 7 EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND RELATED : 


PROBLEMS, 1940-1941 


Er CARTER V. Goop 


son: University of Cincinnati 
“8 twelfth annual bibliography earch, School Review, Elementary Sct : 
ppiies lology or techniques of edu Journal, and Psychological Bulletin, as 
search to be published in the well as abstract volumes of graduate ; 
f Educational Research. It covers theses. Guides or summaries that may | 
if ximately the period from July 1, well receive more specific mention are¢ ; 
‘SO 10, to July 1, 1941. The earlier bibli Dictionary of American History (Adams : 
W phies, as a rule, have appeared in the and Coleman), the revised edition of ; 
number of the Journal How to Locate Educational Information 


he first section of the bibli ind Data (Alexander), The 1940 Mental 


more extensive reviews of Measurements Yearbook (Buros), Lead- 
s and trends, or analyses of cur ers in Education (Cattell), Dictionary of ' 
s and problems, include: de American English on Historical Principle 
#f psychology in state teachers (Craigie and Hulbert), the Off f Edu 
(Cartwright), fields of psychol cation annual list of theses in education : 


(Guilford), psychological issues (Ruth A. Gray), the annual list of do 





Woodworth), a century of economic d il dissertions accepted (Henry), Gu 
nt (Jones and Pool), trends in to Bibliographte f Theses (Palfrey and : 
(Munro), problems in secondary edu Coleman), and Encyclopedia of Educa ' 
(Smithey), trends in personnel tional Research (Monroe) 
rk (Sturtevant, Strang, and McKim), Among the treatises of the third se 
effects of reading (Waples, Berel tion, concerned with techniques of < 
nd Bradshaw), development of the lecting, analyzing, interpreting, and r 
s (Woodruff), and democracy and porting data, are: scientific method in s 
yn in relation to the current crisis cial science (Mayer), research methods in 
f Teachers College, Columbia public administration (Pfiffner), philoso 





y) phy of science (Workmeister), histori 
second division includes the titles ography (Croce, Goldman, Ortega y Gas 


us bibliographies and summar set, Plekhanov, Ware), measurement 


the Revieu Educati i, al Re (Greene, Ross ) experimentation (Garrett 
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(Hamilton, Jarvie and Ellingson, Marzolf, 
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RESEARCH 


BLAKESLEE, A. F. “Science Five Thous- 
and Years Hence,” Science, XCII (No. 


vember 1, 1940), 387-88. 


Bocarbus, E. S. “Organization of S& 
ology,” Sociology and Social Resear: 
XXV (March-April, 1941), 356-63 


BRUNER, JEROME S., and ALLPORT, Gor 

DON W. “Fifty Years of Change in 
American Psychology,” Psychological 
Bulletin, XX XVII (December, 19 


757-76 





Burtt, H. E “Market Pr 
lems and Market Research,” Journal 
Psychology, V 


, and Others 


Consulting (July-A 
ust, 1941), 145-93 
CaIN, J. Harvey. “A Decade of Progr 


in Accounting and Financial Reporting 
Educa 


1940) 


for Colleges and Universities,” 
nal Record, XX1 (October, 


197—505. 
CARTWRIGHT, BENJAMIN A. Four Ds 
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State Teachers Colleges. Contributi 
to | No. 235. Nashville, Ten 
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George College 


CATTELL, R. B. “Sentiment or Attitud 
[he Core of a Terminology Problem ir 
Research,” 


IX (September, 
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1940) 


Personality 
Personality 
17 
CoweEN, P. A., and Coxe, W. W. “Issues 
Involved in Enlarging School Admin 
Ameri ol B iva 
1940), 19-21 


istrative Units,” in Sci 


Journal, CI (August, 


G., and Berpig, RALPH. “TI 

Applied Psychology,” Jour 
ulting Psychology, IV 
(March-April, 1940), 41-52 


nal } Con 
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(No. Drake, C. E. “Trends in the Field of KUHLMANN, F. “Retrogressive Trends in 
Evaluating Secondary Education,” Edw- Clinical Psychology,” Journal of Con- 
i i] Administration and Supervis- sulting Psychology, VV (May-June, 
S0CI XXVI (April, 1940), 241-56 1941), 97-104. 
e€ar( 
63 DUNLAP, KNIGHT. “The Method and [gonarp, J. P. “Current Conflicts in the 
Problems of Social Psychology,” Psy- Curriculum,” Curriculum Journal, XI 
, Gor gical Review, XLVII (November, (November, 1940), 298-302 
ge in 10), 471-85. 
% - sie LUNDBERG, G. A. “What Are Sociologi 
ans woop, C. A. “The Frospects of So- cal Problems?” American Sociological 
a ‘ Science, AV (July, Review, VI (June, 1941), 357-69 
302 
Pr sane a 
nal s, Anruur I. “New Fields for Edu- ™Acivan, R. M. “Some Reflections on 
Aus nal Psychologists,” Journal of Con- we — oy prov cone 
Psychology, WV (May-June, Sociological Review, VI (February, 
1), 111-16 1941), 1-8 
yer 
rting rorD, J. P., Editor. Fields of Psy- MEADOWS, PAUL. “Revelation as a Field 
duce y. New York: D. Van Nostrand of Social Research,” Sociology and So- 
40) 1940. Pp. 695 cial Research, XXV (May-June, 1941), 
457-59 
CH, RALPH H. “The Psycholo- 
D gists’ Understanding of Social Issues,’ MIHANOVICH, C. S. “Sociology: Yester- 
logical Bulletin, XXXVII (Oc day and Today,” Social Studies, XXXI 
uti ber. 1940). 613-20 (October, 1940), 251-52 
Te 
f HARTMANN, G. W., and SHILLER, PAU! MorcAn, D. S. “Issues Concerning Vo 


Contemporary Hungarian Psychology,” 
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gical Bulletin, XXXVII (Oc 
er, 1940), 621-28 
G. P., and Poot, A. G. A Haun- 


4 ) ur 4 y iv Ex nN M6 De ve ] Dme nt 
York: Macmillan Co., 1940. Pp 


min KANTOR, J. R. “Current Trends in Psy 
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XXXVHI (January, 1941), 
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7 KNIGHT, Epcar W. “Some Current Edu 
IV tional Issues and Theories,”” School 
nd Society, LII (November 23, 1940), 
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cational Education in the Secondary 


Schools,” North Central Association 
Quarterly, XV (July, 1940), 25-30 


MUNRO, THOMAS, and Others. Art in 
American Life and Education. Fortieth 
Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education. Bloomington, 
Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 
1941. Pp. xx + 819. Includes discus 
sions of research in art, trends, and 


graduate work for the art teacher 


NEUMEYER, M. H. “Radio and Social 
Research,” Sociology and Social Re- 
earch, XXV_ (November-December, 
1940), 114-24 
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OSBORNE, ERNEST G.; REED, Mary M.; 
and GANS, RoMA. “Trends in the Edu 
cation of Young Children,”” Advanced 
School D t, VI (December, 1940), 


Ossporn, W. J. “Current Needs in Edu 
cational Rese arch, ] urnal of Edu: | 
Research, XXIV (January, 


PATERSON, D. G. “Applied Psychology 
Con of Age, ] urnal of Ce nsulting 


Psychology, IV (January-February, 


REDFORD, Epwarp H. “Research in Scho- 
lastic Journalism,” P+i Delta Kappan, 
XXIII (April, 1941), 292-93. Sug- 


gests needed research and characterizes 


nethods 
REUTER I B Some Observations on 


the Status of Social Psychology,"’ Amer 
Journal of Sociology, XLVI (No 


nber, 1940), 293-304 


RuSssELL, D. H Trends and Needs in 
the Study of Special Abilities and Dis 
ibilities Teacher ( llege Rec rd 


XLII (December, 1940), 239—49 


SCHULTZ, F. G. “Recheck of Articles on 

Guidance in Five Educational Maga 

1es,"" Occupations, XIX (April, 
41), 492-95. Covers 1934-1939 


SmiTH, H. I [Trends in Higher Educa 
tion,” Journal of Higher Educati 
XII (March, 1941), 122-28 

SMITHEY, W. R., Editor. Some Neu 
Problems in Secondary Education 
Secondary Education in Virginia, No 

Charlottesville, Virginia Univer- 
f Virginia, 1940. Pp. 60 
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\ on, H. M. “Problems of Higher 
Education,” School and Society, LIl 
(August 24, 1940), 113-19. 


OF TEACHERS COLLEGE, Colum- 
University. Democracy and Educa- 

» the Current Crisis. New York 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
Columbia University, 1940 
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Issues and Problems Raised by the 

rence on Education for the 
( 1, Teacher College Record, 
XLII (February, 1941), 432-60 
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J. F. “Selected References on For- 
en I ducation,” Eleme nilary School 
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W. M. “Cooperative Studies 
Education,” Journal of Higher Educa- 
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ALEXANDER, CARTER. How to Locate Ed- 
ucational Information and Data. Re 
vised Edition. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
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